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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 

A great legal authority has been expressing himself 
unfavourably as regards breach-of-promise actions. He 
says adventuresses make use of them to extract blackmail, 
and that ‘‘men of family” often pay forfeit rather than 
endure publicity. This is doubtless true, but the majority, 
at least, of young women are not adventuresses, and it is 
intinitely worse for them to bear the fierce light that beats 
upon the witness under cross-examination than for ‘“‘ men 
of family.’ It is only when they are absolutely driven to 
it that such women bring breach-of-promise actions, and 
considering the views which even so-called men of honour 
entertain as regards flirtation, and how ready they are to 
talk of designing women—as though the wolf should 
complain of the voracity of the 1amb—it séems to me, poor 
protection as they afford even as it is, that, should such 
actions be abolished, the cavaliers who now “ ride away” in 
troops would do so in regiments. It is quite true that 
there are some girls who would rather die than institute 
such proceedings, a cireumstance of which ‘‘men of family” 
are well aware, and often take the fullest advantage; but 
that is no reason why the great mass of respectable young 
women should be deprived of a very serviceable weapon of 
defence against selfish and unscrupulous swains. 


It may be also urged that the doing away with breach- 
of-promise actions will destroy the ‘‘ harmless gaiety” of 
newspaper Not 
‘trivial fond that had the air at 
of being genuine, filling us upon its 
deception detected, with 
The incidental circumstances 


1 good many readers. 1 week goes by 


without some record,” 
its first 
second, 
inextinguishable laughter. 
of these cases are also often admirable. 
defending a man alleged to have been cajoled into an 
engagement by the plaintiff's mother, and was utterly 
defeated by her in cross-examination. ‘‘ By one of the 
kes of advocacy,” we are told, he turned his 
failure into a success. ‘* You saw, gentlemen of the jury, 
that I was but a child in her hands. What must my client 


appearance 


when its has been 


Scarlett was once 


happiest sti 


t 


have been * 


A well-known case is quoted in Mr. James’s ‘‘ Curiosities 
of Law and Lawyers” of a young attorney who had carried 
on his courtship with such excessive caution that all his 
letters produced in the breach-of-promise trial were signed 
‘* Always without prejudice, yours faithfully.” The judge 
humorously put it, ‘‘ whether, being an attorney, the writer 
had not meant he intended no prejudice to the young lady, 
and the jury very properly endorsed that view.”” The most 
singular of all actions in connection with this subject was, 
r, one brought by the executor of a young lady who 
had been forsaken by her lover. At first he succeeded in 
but the decision was reversed by 


howeve 
getting larze damages; 
Lord Ellenborough, upon the ground that * 
representatives of the property of the deceased, but not of 
their unless they operate to the injury of their 


personal estate.” 


executors are 
wrongs 


is wrong to dissemble our love to the extent of 
this 


This is 


If it 
kicking its obje 


out of 


is equally true of 
throwing her August 
Strindberg, the Danish poet, has recently been doing—not, 
indeed, to his for which there might 
have been some shred of excuse 
but to a total stranger. He is, it 
hater of the and finding one of 


downstairs ; 
window. what 
own young woman 
on the ground of pro- 
seems, 


prietorship 
though i poet, a 


house of a friend —who appears to have been of 


fair sex, 
the m at the 
careless habits, and had left her, as it were, lying about— 
he instantly threw her from the 
severely injured, and very properly brought an action 


verandah. She was 


igainst him, and has obtained heavy damages. 


This hatred of the other sex is unusual with us in these 
but the 


cases his 


days; it may be persevered in for fifty years 


misogynist generally marries at last—in most 
but in old times the pretence of it, 
Cato the censor was censorious enough 


cook it all events, was 
common enough. 
to remark that 

would b> 


‘if the world were without women men’s 
fit for the gods” 


gathers that conversation in Cato’s time was not upon blue 


from which one 


conversation 
or the musical glasses, but upon such subjects as 

only discussed when the ladies have withdrawn. In 
it is pleasant to read, these notions are not in 

A club formed 
fashion for 


has been men 
the 
girls: any of them 


pounds to the 


among young 


encouragement of marriage with 
who ‘‘ marries money” 
( lub, 


Who 13 @I 


pays 


which is presented 


thousand 
I igaged to be married. 

principle of Babylonian 
it invidious portion of it connected with 
of charm, and reflects great and, it 
lit upon Austrian society. 


the marriage, 
must be 
1, rather unexpected cre 

1 that the “‘ gilt youth” of any 

rent, and least of all is it supposed to 

of Vienna. What one likes about the 

toing Vv, is its practic il character. The 
lawgiver of old enacted that no portions should be given 
‘so that merit should only be 
chosen for their 


city show much 


next to its chivalry, 
with women in marriage 
considered, and that they 
‘ic neglected for their poverty’ 
if the bridegroom was no better off than the bride, 


should neither be 


but he omits to 
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young couple were to live upon. 
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**We are all of us born princes,” says Mrs. Browning, 
though, if the reports of the Society for the Protection of 
Children are to be trusted, our majesty in many cases is 
very evanescent, and we are much too soon brought face to 
face with facts, and very hard ones. Still, there are a good 
number of little people, one is glad to think, of whom for 
some time in their young lives this statement is true. They 
are not spoilt, of course, but they are indulged. A dear 
little lady, about five, of my acquaintance reminds me 
exceedingly of Mrs. Browning's line. If she is not of 
the blood royal, she believes herself to be so, and everything 
is done to foster her faith. Like some real members of the 
royal family, she is very fond of cards, her favourite game 
being ‘‘ Beggar My Neighbour.” But she insists upon 
doing her duty to her neighbour, and beggaring him: 
to lose, herself, is hateful to her. It arouses an honest 
causes her, I assured by her 
parents, to become “stiff in her joints.” Every effort 
is, therefore, made for her and in dealing 
her adversaries are instructed ‘‘to drop all the Court 
cards out of their hands.’ This is almost a reproduction of 
the system used by Louis XIV., who always decided what 
should be trumps at whist after having seen his hand. In 
my dear little princess’s case the plan works admirably. She 
derives immense satisfaction from her daily game and no 
What a pity that such delights cannot be 
Colonel Capsicum at the 


indignation, and am 


success, 


disappointment. 
extended to us in later years ! 
club is quite as indignant as my little lady at the notion of 
getting a bad hand, and ‘ grows stiff” if he gets many of 
them, yet no precautions are taken to ensure him good luck. 
We are told that the death of General Butler has 
‘greatly stimulated the sale of his-book in America.” If it 
be so, it is ex ictly opposite to what happens to books in 
England. For a while, indeed, after an author's death 
there may be an increased demand for them, just as for a 
few brief hours after their demise we talk of little else than 
our departed friends; but as day by day goes by hi 
memory fades. It would be ill-taste to mention names, 
but it is an open secret that the circulation of the works of 
two of our most popular authors has ceased of late at the 
same time with their own. It would almost seem, in some 
cases, that the life of the man and of his work are one, and 
that he only remains en rapport with his readers while he 
has hand and eye to welcome them. Perhaps the fact is that 
they were already getting a little tired of him, and are 
glad to take the first opportunity to escape from their 
allegiance with impunity. A dead author can hardly haunt 
his readers: however small his circulation, they would be 


one (and more than one) too many for him. 


A beautiful edition of ‘* The Cloister and the Hearth” 
has just been given to the world, with a preface by Mr. 
Walter Besant. No one can accuse that novelist of being 
jealous of any of his fellow-craftsmen, but he has his 
favourites, and Charles Reade has always been one of 
them—perhaps, if the whole truth were told, even the 
favourite. Though he says parenthetically, ‘‘ Since the 
death of Thackeray and Dickens, Reade stands alone in 
the front rank of novelists,’ 1n his heart of hearts he 
probably makes no exception. Everyone has a right to 
his opinion, and especially one so capable of forming one 
as Mr. Besant; but the subject is a large one, and it is 
certain that Reade, like most prolific writers, wrote things 
both good and bad. ‘‘ The Cloisterand the Hearth ” was 
undoubtedly his most ambitious work; Mr. Besant thinks 
best, and better than any other picture 

even by Scott himself. It 
the very atmosphere of its 
learning and 


it also his 
of the 
for him, he 
tury, ‘‘ just before the great dawn of 
religion, when it was still twilight, but the birds were 
For others, it will 


past reproduces 


says, cen- 


already twittering on the boughs.” 
only reproduce it as the actual pictures of the time do so, 
with a certain stiffness and formality, and at times some 
want of perspective. This is, perhaps, a more or less neces- 
sary characteristic of every medizeval romance, though one 
might be allowed to say that ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” for example, is 
more free from it than the novel in question. The super- 
stition which separates the lovers, though a very proper 
‘*motive’’ for a romance, is offensive to the Philistine 
reader : he fails to catch the spirit of the time, and cannot 
conceive how they should have allowed themselves to be 
made miserable by a foolish scruple. This strain of 
melancholy, and also the length of the book, will always 
militate against the popularity which it deserves. The 
work with which it is brought more especially into com- 
tomola”’; but in my humble opinion it is far 
superior to it, though of ‘‘ Romola” it has been said 
that it written with its author’s heart’s blood. 
What is most amazing is that ‘‘The Cloister and the 
Hearth” is the elongation of a shorter story (‘‘ A Good 
Fight”), and the only instance, perhaps, of a successful 
elongation. If the present generation will not give them- 
selves the trouble to read this novel they will deprive them- 
selves of a great literary treat of a unique but singularly 
varied kind. the beautiful love story and the 
picturesqueness of the past, and ‘‘the restless movements 
which go before a change” in faith and thought, there are 
most exciting incidents. The fight at the inn where the 
two friends are attacked by robbers, and the corpse of 
one of the assailants is ‘‘treated”’ with phosphorus, is 
perhaps the most tremendous scene in the whole répertoire 


parison is ‘ 
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of fiction. 
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As to the four volumes in which this story appears, the 
reader who has read ‘‘ Vanity Fair” or ‘‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,” and not found them too long, need not be dissuaded 
from its perusal, since both those novels, if printed in the 
ordinary form, would fill more than four or even five 
volumes. We have so long been accustomed to the three- 
volume ‘‘ Library” edition that we imagine that was 
always the form that fiction took. It has caused great 
mistakes to be made as to the profits realised by authors of 
the last generation: they received more than those of the 
present day, and very properly, because they gave more 
for the money. The modern writer, again, has been charged 
with being much more prolific than his predecessors: he 
may write more books, but he does not put so much matter 
in them, and, asa matter of fact, produces less than they 
did. Victor Hugo's ‘* Les Misérables’ and Dumas’ ** Monte 
Cristo” are almost a library in themselves, and yet what 
reader wishes them shorter? Short stories are very well 
in their way, and quite good enough for their admirers, 
but when a writer has a great theme he requires space in 


which to spread himself. 


A lady was charged the other morning with taking the 
wreaths of flowers that the good Jacobites had placed over- 
night upon the statue of Charles I., and ‘‘ dancing on them 
with triumphant yells.” It was generally expected that in 
answer to the magisterial inquiry ‘‘ Why did you do it ?’ 
she would have pleaded excess of zeal and a passionate 
loyalty to the reigning family, but she simply answered, 
‘*T was drunk, Sir.” There is a truth and simplicity about 
this reply that favourably contrasts with the conduct of the 
adherents of the House of Stuart ; for what (when one comes 
to think about it) can be more artificial and stagey than 
this crowning with flowers a stone statue unsuspected of 
being a likeness, in what has been described to be ** the 
finest site in Europe,” but which has no local connection 
with the monarch in question? His being on horseback seems 
to increase the unsuitability of the offering, since his hands 
are not at liberty, with safety, to accept it. Many of the 
wreaths, we are told, were ‘‘ paper wreaths.” They, no 
doubt, came from humbler devotees, and are not to be 
despised on the ground of inexpensiveness ; but one cannot 
forget that the same ornaments are used in lodging-houses 
when ethereal spring begins to render the use of the fire- 
grate unnecessary. The fact is, that though in summer 
the practice of strewing floral offerings upon statues is 
said for it in the 
farthest 
be auty 

These 


and espec ially 


there is nothing to be 
London. In a 
statement that 
and become an 


defensible, 
few hours at 


a thing of 


winter months in 
they belie the 
is a joy for ever, 
borrowed from 
are no more suited to our London atmosphere than 


eyesore, 


customs classic times 
climes 
the sitting down with our brows wreathed in flowers dipped 
in Falernian wine is adapted for a modern dinner party. 
Only one of our poets is said to have had the courage to try 
though it is whispered he was 
before 


it, and it was not a success ; 
dipped himself in Falernian 
venturing on the experiment. 


or some other liquor 


A very wise warning to novelists is published in the 
Author for the current month with regard to serial rights. 
It was formerly understood that they were sold for the use 
of a particular paper or magazine, but it has now become 
the custom of certain journals to keep on selling them, 
sometimes for years, at cheaper prices, and, of course, to a 
a system which tends to invalidate 


lower class of journal 
It is important for the 


the copyright of the book itself. 
author to state that he disposes only of his simultaneous 
serial rights, or he will find that his novel is “ for all 
time” in quite another sense from that which he had 
hoped for. 


There is, perhaps, no organ of publication in which 
contributors express themselves so vaguely as in those 
which are established for exchange or purchase. Here is 
an example culled from one of them of last week: ‘‘ The 
handsomest male monkey in England, coat like an opossum 
fone supposes, however, without pockets], very long tail, 
with cage, collar, and strap complete, 5 guineas, in exchange 
for lady.”” What do these last words ¥ Does the 
advertiser want a lady in exchange for the monkey? or a 


mean ? 
female monkey ? or what ? 


Many have been the unfortunate storytellers who in 
inventing, as they imagined, the name of their hero—and, 
still worse, of their villain—have found it has belonged to 
a living man. The error of this kind from which 
Thackeray suffered—though the other gentleman thought 
himself the will be remembered by every- 
body. It 
to get 
fashionable 
was careful, 


victim 

been reserved, however, for a living 
into trouble from naming a house, In 
where every 
thought, to 
unappropriated ; this he 


whom he innocently 


has 
novelist 
describing a watering-place, 
name, he as he 
that was 
its proprietor, 
‘something in the City.” In 


villa has a 
hit on 
reckoned without 
accused of being 
recent commercial revelations, it is not, perhaps, surprising 
that this latter imputation should be resented, but it does 
seem rather hard that the poor novelist should be taken to 
task for it. In future the names of houses in fiction must 
be made indicative of their tenants—like Alibi Lodge in 
‘*Ten Thousand a Year ’’—so that coincidences of this kind 


will be impossible. 


one but in 


view of 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Mr. Gladstone remarked the other evening with a note of 
pathos that of late years the debate on the Address has 
expanded far beyond the ancient usage. I don’t know that 
allusions to ancient usages are of much account in this 
assembly nowadays. Certainly they are quite lost upon a 
democrat like Mr. Keir Hardie. That legislator has 
achieved the distinction of moving a vote of no confidencs 
in the Government on the ground that he wished to give 
them a chance of bringing in their measures. This 
contradiction may haye been due to Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
inexperience of Parliamentary “procedure, or to the 
new democratic spirit which possesses the Independent 
Labour party. But it is very much to his credit that he 
contrived to state his case within the space of half an hour. 
One of the ancient customs cherished by Mr. Gladstone 
is that of speaking at inordinate length on the slightest 
provocation, The Prime Minister is not an offender in 
this respect, because the House is willing to hear him on 
any subject and at any length; but I don’t think that 
Sir William Harcourt’s discourse for an hour on Protection, 
Bimetallism, the Corn Laws, Local Taxation, and the fall 
of prices, with occasional excursions back to the year 1816, 
was greatly to the taste of an audience already surfeited 
with six nights’ debate. 

But let me take all this outpouring of wisdom in its 
proper sequence. After the opening can- 
nonade from the front benches Colonel 
Saunderson unmasked his batteries, and 
caused the first lively incident of the Session. 
lle described Father McFadden as a **mur- 
derous ruffian,” and, after prolonged objur- 
gation from the Lrish benches, and an appeal 
from Mr. Gladstone, he consented to sub- 
stitute the expression ‘* excited politician.” 
This anti-climax, | raised the 
suspicion in my mind that the gallant 
Colonel had been bribed by the descriptive 
writers in the Press Gallery to make a 
‘scene” for their particular benefit. 
Then came Mr. Chamberlain, with one 
of those speeches which he says are ani- 
mated by a ‘friendly spirit’ towards his 
old colleagues. It was adroit, dexterous, 
full of brillant thrusts -of everything, 
in short, except friendship. Nor did I 
discern that soothing quality in Mr. 
Chamberlain's interruptions of Mr. John 
Morley’s reply. The Chief Secretary 
rarely speaks well on an occasion of this 
kind. Iis literary 
be struggling with the natural 
turn out those thumping sentences which 
excite party enthusiasm. Mr. Morley 
defended his administration in’ Ireland 
ihe appointment of the Evicted Tenants 
Commission, and the release of the 
(;weedore prisoners. When he had finished 
the Hlouse was unexpectedly landed 
the first division of the Session. Mr. 
Carson did not want to follow Mr. Morley 
at half-past eleven. The Ministerialists 
insisted on dividing against a motion for 
adjournment, and the Government had 
the handsome majority of ninety-seven. 

Up to this point the Government had 
suffered no particular damage, but they 
were suddenly plunged into the uncer- 
tainties which surround the name of 
Uganda. Mr. Labouchere took the floor 
with a protest against the annexation of 
that country. The House is accustomed 
to the persiflage of the member for North- 
umpton, but never before had it seen him in 
grim earnest. He read long extracts from 
Blue-books without putting his right 
hand in his trousers pocket, and as the 
Ilouse waited for that hand to perform 
that familiar operation it grew troubled. 
Something was distinctly wrong with 
ancient usages when Mr. Labouchere 
poured out a stream of indignant elo- 
quence, and never dreamed of feeling in 
that pocket for imaginary keys or halfpence. This viola- 
tion of tradition detracted, I think, from the effect of 
Mr. Labouchere’s oration, which moved Mr. Gladstone to 
sprightly banter. The Government, said the Premier, 
had not committed themselves to a policy of annexa- 
tion. They had sent out a Commissioner to Uganda, 
and were waiting for his report. But what was 
to happen in the interval between the evacuation of 
Uganda by the British East Africa Company and the 
decision of the Government upon the report of their 
Commissioner? In this awkward question Mr. Chamber- 
lain found his opportunity. Sir William Harcourt had 
twitted the Opposition leaders with having made no 
provision for the administration of Uganda when 
they were in office. Upon this  recrimination 
Mr. Chamberlain poured the vials of his scorn in 
one of the most effective debating speeches he has 
ever made. The Treasury Bench looked grave, and the 
Opposition was radiant; yet it turned out later, when the 
instructions to Sir Gerald Portal were laid on the table, that 
the imperial Commissioner was entrusted with a practically 
unfettered discretion in regard to arrangements for the 
preservation of order in Uganda when the company 
withdraw. 

Mr. Labouchere withdrew his amendment, and then 
Ministers had the comparatively easy task of coping with 
Mr. Wharton. Mr. Wharton is a fine old crusted landlord, 
who thinks something ought to be done at once for 
the relief of agricultural distress. Reduction of local 
rates is Mr. Wharton’s panacea. Bimetallism is the 
remedy that commends itself to Mr. Everett, a Liberal 
farmer from Suffolk. Mr. Walter Long intervened to 
lecture the Ministerialists on the misleading promises they 
had made on the platform, and which, among other 
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misfortunes, had cost Mr. Long his seat in Wiltshire. Then 
Sir William Harcourt delivered himself of a ponderous 
essay on very ancient economics, which consumed an hour, 
and borrowed arguments from Lord John Russell to 
show that a Select Committee was the only way to 
deal with agricultural distress. There had been 
Select Committees on this subject. since 1835. Why 
should the Government be blamed for appointing another ? 
This did not seem very conclusive, but Ministers managed 
to defeat Mr. Wharton by their mystic majority of forty, 
and a little later they overthrew the incongruous alliance of 
Mr. Keir Hardie and Colonel Howard Vincent by a majority 
of a hundred and sixty-seven, after a speech from Mr. 
Mundella, who declared that this was a Government of 
social questions, or it wes nothing. 

NEWLY MARRIED ROYAL PAIR 

AT BUCHAREST, 

The ‘ home-coming,” at Bucharest, on Saturday, Feb. 4, 
of the Crown Prince Ferdinand of Roumania with his wife, 
Princess Marie of Edinburgh, after their wedding at 
Sigmaringen, the residence of his father, Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollern, was greeted by the inhabitants of the Rouma- 
A company of ladies 


THE 


nian capital with a festive welcome. 
had decorated the entrance-hall of the railway station where 
the royal pair were to alight from the train which brought 
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them from Vienna. They were met at the station by King 
Charles, uncle to the Crown Prince, with his Ministers of 
State, the Hon. C. Hardinge, British Chargé d’Affaires, and 
Mrs. Hardinge, and Mr. Percy Sanderson, British member 
of the Danube Commission. Mrs. Hardinge presented a 
bouquet to the Princess on behalf of the English residents 
at Bucharest. The royal party went in state carriages 
with an escort of guards through streets adorned with 
banners and triumphal arches, and crowded with people, 
to the cathedral, where the Primates of Wallachia and 
Moldavia, with other bishops and clergy, conducted them 
to the high altar, A ‘Te Deum” was chanted. The 
Prime Minister, M. Lascar Catargi, read the deed recording 
the marriage, and witnessed its signature by the King and 
the Prince and Princess, who returned, amid hearty cheer- 
ing, to the Royal Palace. At night the city was illuminated. 
Next day in each of the thirty-two churches of Bucharest 
a couple were married, and there was a procession of them 
along the streets. 
THE LIVERPOOL DOCKS OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 

The opening of this railway on Saturday, Feb. 4, by Lord 
Salisbury, who turned on the electric current from the 
‘generating station,” at the Bramley-Moore Dock, is an 
interesting example of the application of one of the most 
wonderful forces of nature revealed by modern science to 
a mechanical agency of locomotion. The company of 
which Sir W. B. Forwood is chairman took over, in 1888, 
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the powers obtained from Parliament by the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board for constructing such a railway 
on their own estate, running the whole length of the 
Liverpool Docks, a distance of six or seven mniles, to 
which extensions, both at the north and at the south 
ends, were authorised by Parliament last Session, connect- 
ing the docks with the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, 
in one direction, and with the Cheshire lines at the other 
end. The engineers were Sir Douglas Fox and Mr. J. I. 
Greathead, with Mr. 8. B. Cottrell as resident engineer 
and general manager. The contractor, Mr. J. W. Williams, 
began his work in the winter of 1889. The railway, 16ft. 
above the ground, is laid upon an iron floor, resting on 
plate-iron girders, supported by channel-iron columns, these 
columns standing at intervals of 50ft., except when a greater 
span, 100ft., strengthened by bowstring girders, is 
required to leave a passage for bulky goods to the docks, 
or where there is a swing bridge, at the entrance to the 
Stanley Dock, or a tilting bridge, near the Sandon Dock. 
The line has many curves in its length, but will be as 
safe as any railway laid on the ground; the rails are fixed 
directly to the iron floor, without any ballast. It is intended 
only for passenger traffic, with thirteen stations, and 
will be a great convenience to all persons having 
business or employment at any of the docks. A train 
will consist of two carriages, which can together carry 
fifty-six passengers, first class and second class. ‘The fare 
is threepence or twopence to or from any of the stations. 
Signals are made automatically by the train passing the 
stations. The locomotive power 1s an 
electric current generated by four Elwell- 
Parker dynamos, worked by four horizontal 
compound steam-engines; the current is 
sent along eight thick underground wires, 
capable of transmitting a force equal 
to 2000-horse power; it reaches the steel 
‘*conductors,” placed on porcelain insu- 
lators between the rails all along the line ; 
with these, by sliding hinged ‘ collectors,” 
the ‘‘motors” of the passing train form 
electrical contact, picking up the force by 
which the train is propelled at a speed 
which may be thirty-five miles an hour. 
The plant for generating electricity is 
supphed by the Electric Construction 
Company, of Wolverhampton, It can send 
a train every three minutes. 





“ BECKET,” 

AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE. 
From the expressions of delighted surprise 
which were common in the Lycewn 
audience on the first night of ‘* Becket” 
I gathered that most of the assemblage had 
gone to the theatre prepared to suffer with 
respectful fortitude. There is certainly no 
prejudice in favour of Tennyson as a 
dramatist. Except ‘‘ The Cup,” none of 
his acted plays have hitherto brought him 
fame. ‘* Becket” in its original form was 
published eight years ago, and has never 
been regarded as a drama for which the 
stage was waiting. Yet Mr. Irving has 
made it one of the greatest successes of 
his management. By judicious com- 
pression he has concentrated all its 
dramatic possibilities; by extremely 
fine acting he has given vitality to the 
not very promising theme of Becket’s 
struggle for the supremacy of the Church ; 
and by scenic embellishment never sur- 
passed at the Lyceum he has presented 
such a series of pictures of an interesting 
historical period as serves the very highest 
purpose of pure illustration. In the part of 
Jecket Mr. Irving displays some of his 
best qualities. Ile invests it with a statu- 
esque dignity not a little surprising to 
playgoers who have never realised his 
capacity for impressive repose. To many 
people who cannot grasp more than one 
preconceived idea at a time, Mr. Irving 
commonly presents himself as an actor 
full of melodramatic points, and haunted 
by a demon of restlessness. In Becket he 
embodies the conception of purely intellectual and moral 
strength, the purpose of a man of inflexible will, of pro- 
found religious conviction, with here and there a strain of 
exquisite tenderness. These elements make an impersona- 
tion which is perfectly convincing from first to last. There 
is melodrama in ‘* Becket,”’ no doubt. The sudden appear- 
ance of the Archbishop in Rosamund’s Bower, just in time 
to arrest the murderous hand of Eleanor, is a little too 
suggestive of the mishap which usually befalls the 
vgllain of the piece at the very moment of apparent 
triumph. But this incident has no more to do 
with the success of ‘ Becket” as a play, or of Mr. 
Irving’s acting, than the assumption of the dramatist that 
Rosamund was so simple-minded as not to understand her 
true relation to the King, though she was perfectly familiar 
with all the scandalous stories about his Queen. In Miss 
Ellen Terry’s hands the part of Rosamund has all that 
charm of simple gaiety and pathos with which this actress 
never fails to fascinate us. But the real strength of 
the drama liesin the personal force of Becket, inter- 
preted with great skill by dramatist and actor alike. 
It is a particularly superficial criticism to say that 
Mr. Irving succeeds because the poet has furnished 
him with no embarrassing ideas and no com- 
plexity of emotions. What Mr. Irving has done with 
Hamlet, Shylock, and Iago is a sufficient answer to the 
assertion that he is no impersonator of dramatic master- 
pieces which demand great subtlety of perception. That he 
identifies himself completely~with. Becket, the ascetic, 
fanatical, unconquerable pniest, to whom martyrdom is 
more welcome than even the smallest concession to his 
enemies, is simply a triumph of gifts which even at this 
stage of Mr. Irving’s career haye, it seems, some revelation 
of their versatility. L. F. A. 
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PERSONAL. 
An interesting personality has passed away in Lord 
Brabourne, who died very suddenly at Smeeth Paddocks, 
} his house at 
Ashford. So 
sudden was 
his decease 
that he fell 
down dead 
while walk- 
ing across the 
drawing- 
room, in 
which Lady 
Brabourne 
Was seated. 
His career as 
a politici nh 
divides itself 
into two 
parts : in the 
tirst of them, 
he, as Mr. 
Knatchbull- 
H ugessen, 
was a fairly 
consistent 
supporter of 
Mr. Glad- 
hough always acting with the Whig wing of the 
iberal party. Hewasa Lord of the Treasury over thirty years 
but he never rose higher than an Under-Secretaryship. 
made him a peer when he came into office 
the second time, and in the House of Lords he 
loped into a strong opponent of his old leader, 
ially in relation to his foreign and Trish policy. 
family divided in political opinions, one 
going with Mr. Gladstone and.the other with the 
ionist and Conservative cause, which he finally espoused. 
Brabourne’s strong, well-marked face, with its crown 
hite hair, a certain key to his vigorous and rather 
» character. He had a genuine literary gift, and 
wrote some very charming fairy tales, and edited the works 
of his relative, Jane Austen. He wielded a very caustic 
ven, and some of his magazine articles are models of terse 
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ley election has resulted in the return of Mr. 

. the Gladstonian candidate, who obtained 
igainst 5506 for Mr. Lindsay. Mr. Stanhope 
tel by a majority of 693 votes, as against Mr. 
Salfour’s 1415. The result, however, shows a 
normal relations of parties in Burnley 
Balfour's ve high figures being due to 

is to local movements. The disgrace 

rator”’ failure and Mr. Balfour's igno- 

ubt contributed to the reduction of 

’, Stanhope is well known in the 

ctive member of the Radical 

is the son of the fifth Earl 

of the late Secretary for War. 

last Session he usually acted as one of the 
he Radical party, then in opposition. He is a 

in of considerable social charm. 
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vy Gordon Calthrop, one of the most populat 
own incumbents in the diocese of London, is 
ek, and his friends have raised a fund for 

e the fact. In the middle of the forties 
was a scholar of Trinity, Cambridge, and he 
first class of the Classical Tripos in 1847. 

is ordained. His first incumbency was at 

in 1864 he took up the work at St. 
ghbury. The church was then almost 

ind for some time there was no pro- 
Under Mr. ( ilthrop a congregation 
gathered, and that congregation is now one 
irgest and most united in all London. The 
mbent’s work was fittingly recognised by the Bishop, 
1889, Mr. Calthrop was given a prebendal stall 


Walter Barttelot, who died at his house in Pul- 
n Feb. 2, the House of Commons loses a much- 
respected 

ind very 

represent- 

ative figure. 

Si Walter 

died, by a 

mournful 

coincidence, 

within a day 

or two of his 

wife. He was 

true Par- 

liamentary 


Western and 
Nor t h- 
W « ter 
Divisions 
Sussex 
ilmost 
tinuously 
from 1860 to 
1893. He 
strong 
iuthority 


(n honest 


cone- 


I 
Wis a 


ind spoke with special weight and 
n military, and naval question 
and extremely outspoken man, he often acted 
pendently of his party, and no man in the House had a 
stronger personal influence. He was greatly affected 
the death of his son, Major Barttelot, while in charge 
ur-guard of the Stanley Expedition, and he 
nted criti on that officer's conduct No 
friends in the House, 
his downright 
ried greater weight than 
orators. His baronetcy 


servative, 
iwricultural, 


inde- 
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dated frem 1875, and last year a further honour was 
conferred upon him in his being sworn a member of the 
Privy Council. 

The Westminster Gazette, with its companion paper, the 
Westminster Budget, has appeared, and has made a very 
considerable success. It makes, in its present form, the 
largest evening paper, for it consists of twelve large pages. 
It is very well printed, and written with the vigour, the 
political knowledge, and the interest which were 
characteristic of the old Pall Mall Gazette. The most debated 
point in connection with the new organ has, however, been 
its colour. Thisis a kind of olive-green. The Westminster 
has been opening its columns to those of its readers who 
care to debate the question whether they prefer to change 
the colour or to retain it. On the whole, the verdict is 
favourable. The conductors of the Hestminster. however, 
will probably go some way to meeting opinion by using a 
somewhat lighter tint of green. The shade has the un- 
doubted advantage of advertising the paper, which is 
better seen on the stalls than any of its daily rivals. 


Serious journalism has received a very vigorous rein- 
forcement in London, a weekly paper which proposes to 
devote itself to the cause of local government in the 
Metropolis—its interests, pursuits, defects, personalities, 
and the true line of its development. London starts 
extremely well. It is a model of careful and competent 
arrangement, well-informed writing, and neat illustration. 
As it 1s far and away the strongest paper of its kind, and 
as in London it has no rival, it ought soon to establish itself 
as an indispensable journal. 


The Huddersfield election, at the polling on Saturday, 
Feb. 4, returned Sir Joseph Crosland, the Conservative 
candidate, by 

a majority of 

thirty - five 

yotes over 

Mr. Joseph 

W oodhead, 

who obtained 

7033. The 

new member 

of the House 

of Commons, 

who is sixty- 

six years of 

ag e, be ing 

senior part- 

nerofthe firm 

of George 

Crosland and 

Sons, woollen 

manufac- 

turers, and 

chairman of 

the Hudders- 

i ! ; field Banking 
M.P. for Huddersfiel Company, 
holds 


he el one 


r 
Sir J H 


sub- 
that town. He ha of the 
Corporation, and some time ago offered a donation of £5000 
towards the establishment of a free library, which failed 
through the unwillingness of the ratepayers to provide fon 
its support. Sir Jose ph Crosland, since 1885, has repeatedly 
ontested with Mr. E. A. Leatham and Mr. W. Summers 
the Parliament it for the borough. He was knighted 
three vears ago. 


stantial position in 
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The 
a Lyceum first 
fested than on Monday, Feb. 6. 
little crowd had collected round the 
four o'clock more people than would 
unallotted seats had bled. On th 
Bram Stoker, the indefatigable manager of the theatre, had 
to refuse hundreds of applications for seats. - Whatever 
be the critical verdict on the play of *‘ Becket,”’ its 
success as a popular production was undoubted from the 
first scene throughout the entire performance, The curtain 
had to be raised several times at the end of every act. At 
the close of the performance Mr. Irving appeared in response 
to the usual calls of ‘* Speech, speech!” and was greeted 
by several voices, apparently in concert, with ‘* Many 
happy returns of the day!” (it was, in fact, his fifty-fifth 
birthday For a moment he seemed quite unnerved, and 
then said, ‘* That, my friends, is the sweetest welcome of 
the day.” The familiar manner of Mr. Irving’: 
speeches on these occasions is well known, and certainly 
gives them an added charm. 


inxiety 0 ople of all conditions to be present at 
never more abundantly miani- 
As ¢ irly as the forenoon a 
doors, and by three o1 
have filled all the 
e other hand, Mr. 


Issel 


may 


careless, 


It would be impossible to do more in this place than 
give the names of some of the more notable members of 
the worlds of fashion politics, literature, art, and science 
who were present on this interesting occasion. It may be 
noted, however, that they included the Duchess of St. 
Albans, Lord Morris, the Earl of Arran, Lady Dorothy 
ind Miss Nevill, Sir Francis and Lady 
Edward Lawson, Mr. Hulse, M.P., and Mrs. Hulse, 
Sir James Fergusson, Lady Seton, Juliet Lady Pollock, 
and Sir Frederick Pollock, Miss Ponsonby, Sir Edward 
Clarke, Mr. and Mrs. Inderwick, Mr. and Mrs. F. 
Lockwood, Sir Spencer Wells, Sir Henry Thompson, Dr. and 
Mrs. Play fair, Dr. and Mrs. A. C. Mackenzie, Mr. Lawson 
Tait, Mr. and Mrs. Alma-Tadema, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. J. (. 
Parkinson, Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Boughton, Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Henschell, Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A., Mr. Onslow Ford, 
A.R.A., Mr. H. F. Dickens, Q.C., Mr. T. H. Bolton, M.P., 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, Mr. and Mrs. C. Perugini, Mr. 
Ford Madox Brown, Mr. Owen Lankester, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Lewis, Mr. B. Terry, Mrs. George Alex- 
ander, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Maclean, Q.C., Mr. Peter 
Long, Mr. and Mrs. Comyns Carr, Mr. and Mrs. H. D. 
Traill, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Phipps, Mr. Mackinlay and 
Madame Antoinette Sterling, Miss Harriet Young, Mr. 
Arthur Durham, Mr. and Mrs. George Lewis, Mrs. Bernard 
Beere, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. A. C. Calmour, Mr. and Mrs 
Pinero, Mr. Raphael Roche, Mr. E. F. 8S. Pigott, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jopling-Rowe, Mr. Stopford Brooke, Mr. Hall Caine, 
Mr. Edward Dicey, C.B., Mr. Henry Irving, jun., and Mr. 
Lawrence Irving. 
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The death of Mr. Benjamin Clarke removes an active 
worker from the philanthropic life of the day. Mr. Clarke 
was alike 
editor of the 
Sunday 
Sch 
Chronicle, 
secretary of 
the Home for 
Little Boys 
at Farning- 
ham and 
Swanley, and 
superintend- 
ent of a 
mission to 
the poor « ft 
Islington. 
He had in 
early years 
held an 
appointment 
in Somerset 
House, and 
he for a long 
time 


0 ol 


col- 
bined with 
this the 
editorship of Young England for the Sunday School Union. 
For that organisation he did much serviceable literary 
work. But it is by his ceaseless activities among the poor 
that he will be always remembered, although a multitude 
of friends will long recall the bright and sparkling humouw 
which was a part of his very nature. Mr. Clarke was 
married, in 1860, to the only daughter of Dr. Gilbert King, 
Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals and Fleets. 

Some of the London daily papers, a fortnight ago, 
having announced the death of ‘* Prince Theodore of Abys- 
sinia,” the only legitimate son of King Theodore, brought 
to England by Lord Napier of Magdala, a photograph of 
him was sent to our office, and the portrait was pub- 
lished last week. It was forgotten, at the moment 
that the young Prince, originally named ‘ Alameyu,” 
died on Nov. 14, 1879, at Leeds, of consumption, and 
was buried at Windsor, in the precincts of St. George's 
Chapel, where the Queen caused a tablet to be erected to 
The person lately deceased at Brighton seems 
to have been an impostor. We are much obliged to Mr. 
Hormuzd Rassam, who escorted the real Prince, then a 
child, from Magdala to Zoola, in May 1868, for enabling 
us to correct the error, and to several other con respondents 
who have also pointed it out. Alameyu, or Theodore, wa: 
educated at Cheltenham College and at Rugby, under the 
Rev. T. W. Jex-Blake, now Dean of Wells; he was after- 
wards at Sandhurst. 

The funeral, at Madrid, of the Spanish national poet, 
José Zorrilla, whose death, on Jan. 23, was mentioned last 
wee k. o b- 
tained publi 
honours of a 
semi - official 
character, 
with a 
demonstra- 
tion of popu- 
lar esteem. 
h‘s body lay 
in state im 
the hall of 
the Academy 
‘de la Len- 
gua,” from 
which the 
coffin was 
escorted — to 
the ceme tery 
by an im- 
posing pro- 
cession. Zor- 
rilla, who was 
seventy - six 
years of age, 
died poor, 
(Wueen Regent of Spain has bestowed a pension 
widow. His most important poetical works 
are the ‘Legend of the Cid,” “ Margarita la Tornera,”’ 
‘La Pasionaria,” and ‘‘ Cantos del Trovador.” He was 
truly a national poet, illustrating the romantic aspects of 
the history of his own country. Some years of his life 
were spent in Mexico. It was on June 22, 1889, that he 
received, in a brilliant assembly of scholars and literary 
men at Granada, the laurel crown awarded to the 
chief living Spanish poet; and recent critics seem to have 
agreed tolerably well in their judgment of his merits, as 
we learn from contemporary notices in the journals of 
Madrid. In 1871 he was appointed a Knight Grand Cross of 
the Order of Charles ILI., but was never much of a courtier. 
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OUR PORTRAITS. 
We are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. Elliott and Fry, Baker Street, W., 
for the portrait of the late Lord Brabourne; to Mr Bassano, Old Bond 
Street, W., for that of the late Sir W. Barttelot ; to Messrs. Mayall and Co 
New Bond Street, W., for that of Lady Lurgan (Lady Emily Cadogan ; to 
Messrs; Chancellor, of Dublin, for that of Lord Lurgan; and to Mr. J. E 
Shaw, of Huddersfield, for that of Sir J. Crosland, M.P 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
The Queen, with Princess Beatrice, has been residing at 
Osborne, Isle of Wight. + rincess Louise and the Marquis 


of Lorne, on Monday, Feb. 6, left Osborne for Kensington 
Palace, London. 


The Prince of Wales attended the House of Lords on 
Monday, Feb. 6. His Royal Highness would be joined by 
the Princess of Wales, with Princesses Victoria and Maud, 
from Sandringham, at the end of the weck. 


The Duchess of Edinburgh, with her daughter Princess 
Victoria, arrived at St. Pete ersburg on Feb. 6, on a visit to 
the imperial family of Russia. Sir Robert Morier, the 
British Ambassador, and the Roumanian Minister met her 
Royal Highness on her arrival. There was a Court ball in 
the Winter Palace. 

The Duke of York was in the chair at the dinner of the 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
ut the Hotel Métropole, supported by the Duke of West- 
minster, the Duke of Abercorn, and the Duke of Fife. His 
Royal Highness spoke with much feeling of the purpose 
and work of the soc iety, which has in eight years dealt 
with 25,000 cases of sufferings and miseries endured by 
66,000 children. He quoted largely from a speech by 
Mr. Asquith, the Home Secretary, on the objects of the 
society. The new subscriptions and donations amounted 
to £2800, 


The gloomy prospects of the coal trade in Northumber- 
land and Durham cause much anxiety to employers and 
distress among the working classes. In South © 
Wales, and especially in Monmouthshire, there 
is a severe struggle apparently impending ? 
between the Miners’ Federation and the Coal- ( 
Owners’ Association upon the question of 
retaining the ‘ sliding-scale” system of wages, 
by which the rates of wages rise or fall according 
to the price of coal put on board ship at the 
ports. The Miners’ Federation seeks to abolish 
the sliding scale. Nearly 100,000 men would be thrown 
out of employm ut if the collieries stopped working on 
account of this dispute 

rhe trial of Mr. Horatio B sottomley, Sir Henry Isaacs, 
Mr. Joseph Isaacs, and Mr. Charles Dollman, directors of 
the Hansard Union Printing and Publishing Company, has 
been proceeding from day to day be fore Mr. Justice 
Hawkins and a special jury, in the Queen’s Bench Division 
of the High Courts +" Justice. One of the ae 
witnesses has been Mr. J. Stewart, the official hquid aoe 
of the company’s affairs, who stated that the capital 
of the company, including the debentures, w: is finally about 
a —s and «a quarter sterling; the company paid 
for the businesses which they purchased a quarter of a 
million more than they were worth ; and the total of assets 
after payment of all expenses being now estimated at 
£215,000 or £220,000, Mr. Stewart is of opinion that the 
shareholders will not get a farthing, that the first morteage 
debentures (£50,000) will be paid in full, and the second 
iortgage debentures (£220,000) may be paid 15s. in the 
pound; but that there will be nothing for the unsecured 
creditors. The case for the criminal prosecution, however, 
is founded on particular transactions related by the 
evidence in detail. 

The Liverpool Docks overhead electric railw: ay, which is 
separately described, was opened on Saturday, Feb. 4, 
by the Marquis of Salisbury, who made two speeches, 
referring to commercial prospects, foreign tariffs, and the 
importance of finding new markets for trade, particularly 
noticing Burmah and West Africa. With regard to eve1 
again imposing a 
duty on corn, his 
Lordship said that 
no sane politician 
could dream of such 
an act. He spoke 
with almost poetic 
‘ loquence of the new 
applications of elec- 
tricity to mechanism 
and locomotion, as 
well as to lighting 
and the sending of 
messages; he believed 
this instrumentality 
would make vast 
changes in the con- 
ditions of human life. 

The illegality of 
the order issued by 
the Government of 
Ireland on Dee. 7, 
declining to afford 
protection to sheriffs 
or their bailiffs who 
execute writs or 
decrees of the law- 
courts in the night 
time was the question 
decided on Feb, 2 by 
the judges of the 
Queen’s Bench 
Division at Dublin, 
in the case of a 
county inspector of 
the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary who had 
refused such aid to 
the sub- sheriff of. 
Kerry. The Lord Chief 
Justice, delivering the 
judgment of the Court, after hearing the arguments of the 
Attorney-General and Solicitor-General in support of the 
Government order, declared this order to be wholly illegal. 
Ife said that the sheriff had clearly the right to use 
his ow discretion as to the hours of day or night, and to 
siunmon the constabulary to assist him in executing civil 
process. It had been proved that in many cases there was 
a necessity for executing seizures of cattle and other goods 
in the night, and that this was often the best way to avoid 
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violent resistance. The Executive Government could not 
be allowed to anticipate legislation by substituting its own 
will for the law; and any official person, even the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland or the Under-Secretary, who directed 
the constabul: ry to refuse assistance was li: able to have a 
criminal information laid against him and to be indicted 
before the Court. 


The Huddersfield election has resulted in favour of the 
Conservative candidate, Sir Joseph Crosland, by a majority 
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of thirty-five; but the polling at Burnley, on Monday, 
Keb. 6, gave to the Hon. Philip Stanhope, Gladstonian 
Liberal, 6199 votes against 5506 for Mr. W. Lindsay, not a 
gain, however, compared with the figures at the last 
election, when the Gladstonian candidate polled 251 more 
than now, while the combined votes of the Conservatives 
and Liberal Unionists in this borough have increased by 
471. The vacant seats for Halifax, Hexham Division, 
Rochester, Walsall, Pontefract, and Gateshead, also for 
North and South Meath in Ireland, will furnish employ- 
ment for local politicians. 

The London County Council, on Feb. 7, adopted the 
report of the special committee on technical education, 
recommending that a portion of the funds received from 
Customs and Excise, under the Local Taxation Act of 1890, 
be applied to this purpose ; and that a Technical Educatior 
Board, with representatives of the London School Board, 
the City parochial charities, the head masters and teachers 
and the London Trades Council, be appointed 
to exercise the powers of the London County Council in 
this matter. 


of schools, 


Foreign politics have shown little activity during the 
past week. The German Imperial Diet, waiting for 
committee reports on the Army and Finance Bills, has 
allowed its members to discuss rival theories and 
schemes of Socialism. A movement has been started in 
Alsace and Lorraine, the provinces conquered from France 
in 1870, and still governed as ‘ Reichsland,” or Imperial 
Jerritory, under exceptional laws, to obtain a defined 
political position as German States, with representation in 


some 
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THE MARRIAGE OF LORD LURGAN, 
the Federal Diet. The Provincial Committee at Strasburg 
has been occupied with a debate on this question. 

The 4 Chamber of Deputies has been examining 
and voting the Colonial and Algerian Estimates, and 
receiving satisfactor y assurances from the Ministry of that 
dep: artment. The exhibition of the French Agricultural 
Society, opened in the Palais de l’Industrie, excites much 
attention. It has been decided by the judicial Chambre 
des Mises en Accusation that there are no grounds for 
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prosecuting M. Rouvier, the ex-Minister, M. Albert Grévy, 
M. Devyés, and two other Senators, on the charge of bribery 
in connection with the Panama Company. 

The Khedive of Egypt, on Feb. 4, left Cairo for a tour 
of six days up the Nile, accompanied by his new Ministers, 
except Tigrane Pasha. Ue stayed the night at Assiout. 
Next day he opened the railway extension to Girgeh, and 
returned by steam-boat to Sohag, everywhere received with 
festive demonstrations. The Coptic Patriarch, who had 
been banished to a monastery in the desert, has been 
reinstated in his ecclesiastical position at Cairo. The 
Ist Battalion (42nd) Royal Highlanders arrived on Feb. 5 
to strengthen the British garrison, and other troops from 
Bombay as well as Malta are expected in Egypt. The 
Sultan of Turkey will content himself with a simple 
protest, and no further diplomatic action is likely to be 
taken at present. 

The King and Queen of Greece, with their sons the 
Duke of Sparta and Prince Nicholas, have visited the 
lonian island of Zante, in the royal yacht Sphacteria, from 
Corinth, landing on Feb. 6, to remain three days and to 
promote measures for the relief of the houseless sufferers, 
nearly ten thousand, by the recent earthquake, which has 
almost destroyed the town. ‘The officers and crew: ot 
H.M.S. Camperdown rendered useful assistance. 

The Viceroy of India, in the Legislative Council at 
Calcutta, on Feb, 2, delivered an important address ex- 
plaining the new rules of procedure, with regard to the 
discussion of the Budget, under the Indian Councils Act. 
His Excellency next day received a very influen- 
tial depute ition of merchants, bankers, manufac- 
renin, planters, and others, advocating the views 
of the Currency Association, the closing of the 
mints for coinage of silver, and the adoption 
of a bimetallic standard. He expressed much 
sympathy with reasonable views of this question. 

Sharp fighting has taken place with the 
Kachins in Upper Burmah, where the beleaguered 
fort or station of Sima has been relieved by Captain 
Atkinson with 420 military police, who on Feb. 4, with 
Lieutenant Drever, ¢ aptured the stockade at Valap, inflict- 
ing a severe defeat on the enemy, with small loss on our 
side. Lieutenant S. R. Masters was badly wounded, and 
has since died. 

An insurrection has broken out in the Santa Fé 
province of the Argentine Republic. X. 





MERCHANT TAYLORS’ FREEDOM 
THE DUKE OF YORK. 

The freedom of the Merchant Taylors’ Company was _ pre- 
sented to his Royal Highness the Duke of York on Tues- 
day, Feb. 7. The certificate was enclosed in « silver-gilt 
casket, manufactured by Messrs. P. G. Dodd and Son, of 
146, Leadenhall Street. Its design is to represent the 
armorial bearings of the company, the lamb in glory, sur- 
mounting the lid, being their crest. ‘To the right and left, 
on the front panel, are displayed, in relief, the arms of the 
royal Duke and of the company, each with their sup- 
porters; the shields enamelled in proper heraldic colours, 
The back of the casket bears the record, with the date of 
this presentation to his Royal Highness. 


FOR 


MARRIAGE OF LORD LURGAN. 
On Tuesday, Feb. 7, at Holy Trinity Church, Sloane Street, 
Lord Lurgan was married to Lady Emily Julia Cadogan, 
daughter of Earl Cadogan. The company who witnessed 
the ceremony was 
very distinguished, 
including H.R.H. the 
Prince otf Wales. The 
bridesmaids were 
Lady Sophie Cadogan, 
sister, and Lady 
Barbara — Coventry, 
cousin, of the bride; 
the Hon. Emmeline 
Brownlow, sister, and 
Miss Abercromby, 
cousin, of the bride- 
groom; Lady Edith 
Ward, Lady tose 
Molyneux, Lady 
Nvelyn Gordon 
Lennox, and Miss 
Williams - Bulkeley. 
The best man was 
Lord Herbert Vane- 
Tempest. <A largely 
attended reception was 
afterwards held by 
Earl and Countess 
Cadogan at Chelsea 
House. Part of the 
honeymoon will be 
spent at Culford Hall, 
near Bury St. Ed- 
munds. His Lord- 
ship, William Brown- 
low, third Baron 
Lurgan, whose an- 
cestor, from Epworth, 
in Lincolnshire, 
tled in Ulster in the 
Ji ames ® 
ago 


THE 


set- 


ten years 

ceeded his father in 

the Iris h pe erage 

which was created in 1839. Lord Lurgan is thirty-four 

years of age. The family of the bride, who was born in 

April 1871, is that ancient Welsh princely race, the 

Cadogans, Lords of Builth, whose descendant, a military 

officer of high distinction in the wars of Marlborough, 

became Commander-in-Chief and Master of the Ordnance, 

and in 1716 was raised to the peerage. The earldom of 

Cadogan, with the second title, Viscount Chelsea, was 
created at the beginning of this century. 


suc- 
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yamund llen Terry). 5. Becket in his Orators 7. Becket civing Kosamund lus Blessing. 


Becket as Chancellor. 6. The Martyrdom of St. Thomas 


LORD TENNYSON’S PLAY OF “ BECKET,’’ AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE. 





CHAPTER V. 


MR. ALDEBERT ANGELO. 


IT down, Clara,’ said 
her father. ‘‘Sit down 
and talk to me 
these grand friends of 


about 
yours.”’ 

The place was the 
dining-room of a house 
in the Cromwell Road, 

not far from 
Madame El- 
veda’s, but not 
so grand and 
fine as hers. The 
room was solidly 
furnished. 
Pictures—which the few 
who understand pictures 
would 
originals of great value 
hung round the walls; 


there were ‘‘things’’ on 


recognise as 


which the few who understand “ things’’ 
really good: the ‘‘things’’ were of 
china, People who came often to 
might have remarked that the pictures and 


scattered lavishly about the rooms were subject 


the overmantel 
would recognise as 


glass, and _ ivory. 
the house 
** things ”’ 
to change 
sublunary lot. 
and our dining-table, remain unchanged until the arrival of 
the Day of Dispersion. And that day we do never, it is 
to be hoped, behold. The explanation in this 
thing perfectly well understood by 
come to the that the 


more frequently than belongs to the common 
With most of us our pictures, like our books 


case a 
who did 
and the 


every body 


house — was pictures 





: ee 


ee 





Mr. Angelo had been sitting since dinner reading the paper. 


THE 


HE. REBEL . QUEEN 


By 
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‘things’? were all brought from a certain little place 
of business not far from Regent Street, where Mr. Angelo 
conducted a museum or treasure-house of Art, containing 
pictures, carved work, ancient glass, pottery, weapons, china, 
and bric-a-brac of every description. Anybody might go in 
and inspect the contents of this wonderful museum. Admis- 
sion was invited, but visitors were understood to be collectors 
themselves and anxious to add to their collections. In plain 
words, Mr. Aldebert Angelo was a dealer in Art and bric-i- 
brac. That he had a house in Cromwell Road shows that he 
was a successful dealer. 

Mr. Angelo had been sitting since dinner 
reading the paper. Now he laid this aside, took a cigar—a 
corpulent cigar, full flavoured, and began leisurely to prepare 
Not a person, from his outward appear- 
ance, of the highest refinement. Like the house, the man 
suggested business, and that successful; this you would 
guess at first sight and without knowing anything of the little 


” 


It was evening. 


for a luxurious hour. 


** place, 
His daughter took a low chair on the opposite side of the 
empty fireplace and prepared to obey. 
‘““Well, father,’?’ she said, “Sit is not 
interested in friends of mine.’’ 
The girl who had played two parts in the play—that of the 
singing girl and that of Esther—was very far from the Oriental 
Orientals 


often you are 


beauty whom one pictures as the Royal Favourite. 
are believed to be languid. Clara was a maiden full of life and 
an imation ; she was intended by nature to be petite, but the 
exigencies of fashion caused her to go on growing until she 
became almost tall; her hair was fair and her eyes were blue, 
not the deep blue of Francesca’s eyes, but a lighter and less 
distinguished kind ; her face— only she did not herself know this, 
nor did her father —showed the administrative capacity. When 


we know that a girl possesses this invaluable gift we recognise 
the outward signs, and we say that her face showsit. The out- 
ward signs in her case were a straight nose, making rather a 
smaller angle with the forehead than is common—in other 
words, an advanced nose—delicate nostrils, a mouth turned 
exactly to the right curve, corresponding with its length, and 
A dimple in her cheek and a smile always 
also served to set off the more solid 


a firm round chin. 
resident in her face 
qualities of her appearance. 

** What am I to tell you?” she repeated. 

‘*Anythingyoulike, my dear. It pleasesme just tositand hear 
you talk about these Elveda people now. Perhaps it is because 
they are so rich and fine that I like to think of my daughter 
being there; perhaps I’ve known something of the Elvedas in 
There are Elvedas in Paris : maybe 


the course of my business. 
You’rea 


they are relations. Besides, they are your friends. 
woman now, Clara, and you are making friends for yourself 

a good deal better friends than I could make for you. Here’s 
a beautiful house—I ’ve made that for you, but you must make 
the friends to fill it. As for furniture, yours can't be beat 
anywhere—it can’t. As if I didn’t know furniture when I see 
it. But our last attempt, Clara, eh?—to get our friends 
around us?’’ 

Here Clara shuddered and laughed. 

‘They were not quite up to the furniture, were they? I 
acknowledge it. Now, my dear, fire away. You’ve had a 
play—you’ve told me that, and a most pernicious play it was, 
which the Lord Chamberlain would not have licensed on any 
consideration — teaching that a woman is not to obey 
her husband. I wonder the men didn’t all get up and 
leave the room. They would, too, in society not half as 
good.’’ 

**T played the obedient wife, you know.’ 


, 


Now he laid this aside, and began leisurely to prepare for a lnxurious hour, 
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** You did, else I wouldn’t have allowed it, _ even to please 
these friends of yours. Well; the play is over. 

He spread himself in his chair, put up his feet on a stool, 
and nodded his head. 

**Go on,” he said lazily. ‘* It makes a man feel that he is 
0g | getting on when he can not only live in a fine house 
like this and have his carriage and his man-servant, but can 
have his danghter going into such truly beautiful society. 
Countesses were there, I think you said. Go on, my dear. 
Before long you shall have these rooms, too, filled with your 
friends—Countesses and all. See if you don’t. You’re rich 
enough. You ’ve only got to begin.”’ 

‘I don’t quite expect that —there are still prejudices, what- 
Some people turn up their noses at trade, and 


ever we may say. 
Us.’’ She used the word with a 


don’t like 


some p p! e 
capital. ‘* Not many of the Newnham girls have asked me to 
their houses -have they ? - 

‘*Never you mind, Clara. You are as clever as any of 


them, and a3 beautiful and well-mannered. And your father 








































could buy up all the lump. Patience, my dear. They 
may try to keep up the old prejudices, bat they can’t 
vy? Because we are now in the front of eve rything. 
he “afraid of Us because we are cutting them out in 
rel . big and little. They can’t afford to hate Us any 
1 meer. You are an artist, too. Art, they say, breaks down 
all the barriers. What? Your father is in trade. And a 
good thing for him and for you. But you are an artist. 
Therefore, you are as good as any artist fellow whose father is 
an Earl. Only, I must say —I do wish your drawing was 
firmer, Clara.”’ 
‘I cannot become a Titian, Father—or a Vandyke—or even 
a Greu [ shall never be anything but a tenth-rate painter.”’ 

**Well, my dear, something ap posnerng an — 
Kauffmann w satisfy me. But go on. You can paint: 
bit—y ve got an eve for lour—sou can tall the lang uag 
and y 1 to belong the Craft, though I shall 
never sell ir pictures. Gow now about your friend, 
Miss Frat lveda. Francesca Elveda—Spanish Moor, 
you say ?— Moor—Spanish Moor, I think you said?’ 

‘Sh rish look—not so pronounced as her mother, 
but still m bly Jewish. But I have seen Arabs in 
Algeria with sot ng same look. She is a Semite, how- 
ever, lik rselves. What am I to tell you about her? If I 
begir ilk about Francesca I shall run on for ever.”’ 

Everything. She interests me. So does her mother. 
So does rybody about her. Strange, isn’t it? Perhaps it 
is the pleasure of hearing you talk, Clara. After the day’s 
business I like you to talk to me. It’s like soft * taaale. 
Ww you I shall buy a musical box faite ad. Now, 
ther tus all over again. The mother—what is she 
like 

She is lik You would say she was a Castilian 
Grand she is so state 1d so proud.”’ 

‘* So stately 1 so prou Ha! Stately and proud,’” he 
repeated. ** She would be now, perhaps, forty or fifty? About 
my Ww ire 

* Nearer forty than fifty, I should say. She dresses like a 
Queen. Y I kind of Queen in her own way. 
Allt isement look up to her 
as a le r. SI ol the Condition of 
Ww lit in e world.”’ 

Ss saclever wom da proud woman. Good and 
ri rs t ric Her rent is over seven 
] 1 s 1] her money made?’ Because, 
you s y to be made—it don’t come 

sown a made somehow. Mostly, it’s 





r. 
Most of Us make our moneyintrade. I 




















do not ki v Madame Elveda’s money was made. I have 
always had a kind of idea that it grew specially in a garden 
for her 

‘She wouldn't have anything to do with money made in 
trad she Queens and stately Duchesses don’t con- 
descet 2in trade. Not anything so 
low as be so stately and so proud. 
Does sh 

‘Not! s gracious i know, to all her visitors. 
But la esca’s friends, not he Her friends all 
belong tot eo set.”’ 

‘* One of tl ght er’s friends. Now tell me about the 
daughter ne he 

I like _ % lara | r plied with real enthusiasm, ‘‘ more 
than any girl I ever knew. There is no one in the world 
like her: no one so free and so frank, and so true and so 
loyal.”’ 
Good father. ‘Friends should be pals 

Young peop gin by trusting each other. A few 
dealings together, later on, and what becomes of your 


all but her intimate 
alment. 


reserved girl to 


‘She is a singularly 
I no reserve 





has and no cone 








friends. With them she 
I think, you know, that she likes to feel a little superiority. 
Per tllowed herself to like me after she found 
oO e was intellectually above me.’’ 
ier nodded his head over his cigar. 
girl is as proud as her mother. Good. Is she proud 


of her money ? 
‘Oh! no. Notthat is most modest about her money. 


She would be just as proud if she 


She 


But she is proud by nature. 
hadn't a penny.’’ 

‘‘No—no,”’ said the man of business. ‘‘ Without money 
there is no pride. Don’t talk nonsense, Clara.”’ 

‘It 1 ld be nonsense concerning other girls. Francesca 


r beauty and her wealth 


f herself, apart from he 
once about a girl 


“ness. She was talking to mé 
n kiss her—but you would not understand.’ 


Don’t she like 











dear; I don’t think I should. 

I should be sorry for the man who should attempt 
such an outrage. Why, Francesca will not even hear of love, 
because it turns a free woman into a servant.”’ 

‘This house is nothing but a hotbed of foolishness,’’ Mr. 
nterposed roughly. ‘‘ Let the silly girl never marry, 
let her die childless: serve her right for such folly. 
Who is tha should kick against the Law ? 
n, Clara: go on talking 
‘‘Remember, father, that she is totally ignorant of any 
Law. She has been brought up without religion. She is 
n¢ ithe r Christian, Mohammedan, nor Jew.”’ 
‘A Spanish Moor—el A Spanish Moor. What religion 
has a Spanish Mcor 


It pleases her to say that 
Abraham —who is our 


her descent. 
therefore 


‘She is proud of 





Ishmael was her An¢ 
Ancestor. They were Moors, you know, who openly con- 
formed to the Catholic Faith and yet for centuries remained 
Moslems in sect just like certain Jews of Spain and 
Portuga 

‘‘4 few Jewish families, I believe, so conformed but 
remained Jews. We did not: we were expelled. I know 
nothing about the Moors.”’ 

‘‘Qh! it is a most wonderful story. The Spaniards, you 


know, conquered the country four hnudred years ago when 
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they took Granada and drove out King Boabdil the Unlucky. 
They killed all the Elveda family except one boy, who was 
spured—there was alsoan old woman. They m: ude the boy a 

Catholic, but the old woman made him a Mosle m, and so they 
hi uve remained Moslems in faith ever since. 

‘““And the girl—is she a Moslem, then? 
Mosque on Friday?” 

‘*We seldom talk about religion. 
such subjects even with your best friends. 

covered, however, that she has got any religion, 
the worship of things beautiful.’ 

** Stick to your own religion, my girl, and let other people 
stick to theirs. Well, as you say, aw onderful story. Quite 
justifies any amount of family pride, doesn’t it? Well, we 
are getting on. Is the girl clever? Is she going to write 
books like her mother ? 

“Clever! Oh! of course Francesca is clever. 
that kind of cleverness. She did not go in for Honours, you 
know. She can write verses and make plays and stories. And 
she had a way of asking innocert questions which used to 
make people hot all over, especially the young Dons when 
they tried on their airs of superiority. She was pretty, too, 
and prettiness always helps, doesn’t it? Somehow, one never 
thought that Francesca ought to take up any line: a leader 
ought not to specialise: she was born to be a Leader— we all 
thought so: she thought so, herself, I believe. But clever— 
oh! yes. She was certainly clever. Sometimes she could say 
sharp things, especially to the men who thought they would 
try to marry her. They seldom got very far.’’ 

‘* A girl who snubs her lovers—does that make her popular 
in Society ?”’ 

** Well, in a way. 
the men admire her pride. 


Does she go to 


Best not to talk about 
I have never dis- 
unless it is 


But it isn’t 


The girls admire her independence, and 
Every young man, suppose, 
thinks that his own must be the intellect to which she must 
bow down. On the other hand, she never defers to the men, 
and perhaps they don’t like that.’’ 

‘Goon. I like this sind of talk. 
about it—only the talk of young peop]? 
money to make. Goon, my dear.” 

* Well, Francesca was not exactly popular, because she 
was reserved and made few intimate friends; but her friends 
loved her. There is something mysterious about her—some- 
thing Oriental—something concealed—something to be dis- 
covered. It isas if she had wornaveil. Always she seems to 
be revealing something new. She corresponds with a young man 
who is her friend, on equal terms, but she will not marry him. 
She furnishes her room with rugs and hangings and divans, 
and puts carved cabinets about, till one really’ feels as if it 
was a room in a Harem. She has travelled everywhere ; she 
knows half-a-dozen languages; she «an sing queer songs to 
strange instruments, and she used to dress up in different 
costumes—she would be an Albanian, a Montenegrin, a Syrian, 
an Armenian” 

** And a Jewess ? 

‘No. Somehow, 
the individual Me—not Us. 
her prejudice.”’ 

Mr. Angelo snorted. 
unfortunate, considering. 

‘Her mother, you know, wants her to become a leader in 
her own line. Perhaps she will. Perhaps not. The only 
ambition that she confesses is to have a salon of her own—a 
salon for literature and art. There are no more salons in 
ienden—t suppose because we are so big and so cut up in 

liq’ ies and sets. But Francesca will make an attempt.”’ 

‘Go on, Clara: I like it. When fhm money ’s made for 
you, what does it matter how you enjoy it—so long as you do 
enjoy it ? 

‘And then”’ 

heen nothing so much as to talk 
one curious thing about Francesca. She, who has travelled so 
much and seen so much, is sometimes as ignorant of the world 
as if she had been in a nunnery. Why people do things— 
what they want—you would think she had never talked with 
nor ever wanted anything. It is guite curious 
to discover how ignorant she is.”’ 
—her father sat up in his chair and threw away the 
‘*vou’ve entertained me very pleasantly, 
my dear. I like to hear this kind of talk. Now, then, look 
here, Clara. There’s a reason—don’t ask me what—why you 
should cultivate this girl. Make as great a friend of her as you 
can.”’ 

Clara looked astonished. 
did her father mean ? 

‘I want no encouragement for that, provided ° 
stopped short. One hé ardly likes to tell a father particularly 
a father who is a stickler for the Law and expects honour 
from his offspring—that you hope no business tricks are in 
contemplation. 

‘** Provided,’’ her father repeated, 
astray by any nonsense about women and their equality. But 
you ’re too sensible, my dear, and you have been too 
religiously brought up—you know a woman's duties too well— 


There ’s nothing real 
who haven’t got their 





she does not like Us. That is, she likes 
We have had many talks about 


‘*Unfortunate—yes. It is rather 


” 


—Clara was one of the numerous tribe who 
about their friends —‘‘ there is 


anybody, 
suddenly 

‘Well”’ 
stump of his cigar— 


Then she turned very red. What 


'— the 


‘that you don’t get led 


to be led astray. One might as well be afraid that they ’d 
convert you. Go there as much as you can, and talk to 
me about them as much as you please. Unless I am mis- 


tuken, things are going to happen before long in that house. 
Make the girl fond of you, Clara—mind that—make her lean 
upon you and turn to you for advice.”’ 

‘*Am I to make myself a spy in the house ?”’ 
asked, her cheek flushing. 

‘Not aspy; I know all I want to about their actions. I 
want this girl to lean upon you and to take your advice. I 
have good reasons for desiring that. And look here, Clara, 
I’m a man of my word, which is one reason why I have got 
on. The chief reason why our people always do get on is 
men of our word. Now, here is my word. I 
to deal kindly towards Madame 


his daughter 


because we are 
am bound, for certain reasons, 


Elveda. Are you satisfied? Very well then. As for me, I 
shall very likely make the acquaintance of Madame before 
long. You smile, Clara?’’ he asked good-humouredly. 


‘You think your father is not quite up to that lady's form ? 


We shall see—we shall see. By-the-way, her husband— 


Emanuel Elveda was his name—what became of him/?”’ 
‘You knew him ?”’ 
‘No, I did not. He wasa man of great scientific promise, 
I have heard. What became of him?’ Do you know?”’ 
‘He went abroad—to Morocco, I believe—on some 


scientific expedition and died there.”’ 


‘Oh! Killed by his brethren the Moors, I suppose. 
Ishmaelites were always lawless from the time of their 
father.”’ 

He was silent again for a space. Then he went off ina 


ramble of speech disconnected, following his thoughts— 
Children never quite understand what it means when 
they hear that their fathers have had to make their own way. If 
you knew, Clara, the kind of society that I used to enjoy when 
I was your age ; if you only knew— but there! you know Middle- 
what the beginnings were, you would 


sex Street: you can guess 
understand the happiness it is for me to see you received 
and holding your own, at your ease, in this other kind 


of society. Money and success, money and success 
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and succes: throw 3pen 


knew that—money 
the doors,”’ he laughed 


even 


T always 
all the doors—all the doors 


softly, ‘‘of Spanish Moors—of Spanish Moors—of Spanish 
Moors.’’ He kept on repeating the words as if they amused 
him. ‘‘Of Spanish Moors. They open the doors of Spanish 
Moors.”? 
CHAPTER VI. 
THEY COME LIKE SHADOWS, 8O DEPART. 

“The meeting downstairs must be nearly over,’’ said 
Francesca. ‘*I wish I liked meetings. They bore me to 


death. I wish I could Spe ‘ak at the meetings —I wish, in fact, 
that I was otherwise.’ 

It was about three weeks since the acting of the play and 
the declaration of the Thing Impossible. Francesca was sit- 
ting in her own room—that room in a Harem of which Clara 
has spoken—with Clara herself. Every Queen, Leader, 
Priestess of the present or the future must have her confidant. 
It needed no encouragement, however, for Clara Angelo to 
cultivate this confidence. At home, you have she 
breathed the atmosphere of money-getting ; here she breathed 
the purer air of those loftier levels on which the children 


seen, 


stand when the money 'has been made, the independence 
achieved, and all the ladders kicked away It is the Para- 
dise of the money-maker’s children, to whom it reveals 
the next generation. From the drawing - room below, 
from the hall, from the stairs there came the sound of 
many voices and many feet, with the rustling of many 
dresses, with the occasional shrill notes of a single voice 


speaking with fire and energy. It was the sound of a meeting, 
one of many meetings held every season in Madame Elveda’s 
drawing-room in promotion of some branch of the great 
Cause. 

**Clara, my 
become otherwise ? 

The two girls sat in this nest of a room, all silk and velvet 
and embroideries, by themselves. They had taken a pleasant 
afternoon tea, with cake and strawberries—an esthetic, artistic, 
highly cultivated afternoon tea. 

‘** Nobody in the world wishes you otherwise, Francesca. 

Alas! my dear, there is my mother. For she waits; 
she waits and hopes, and I draw no nearer to her hopes.” 

‘Yet only the other day you wrote and acted your play of 
* The Rebel Que en’p’’ 

** Yes,’’ Francesca replied slowly ; ‘‘ I did, and I put into 
it the things that please my mother. And while I acted the 
part it seemed all right. I was Vashti, the Rebel Queen; and 
ever since I have had an uneasy feeling that Esther had the 
best of it—the modern Esther particularly, because she is not 
dismissed after a year or two.”’ 

‘** This is sheer heresy, Francesca.’’ 

‘I suppose itis. Writing a play with my mother’s senti- 
ments in it, and refusing to marry a man in order to carry out 
my mother’s views, ought to make it easier for me to begin 
that active part which she expects. Somehow it doesn’t. 
She holds her meetings; she calls her committees; she reads 
her papers: she joins her Societies: she fills the house with 
eager women, «ll wanting—wanting—oh! what is it they all 
want so much ’’”’ 

‘Shadows, Francesca.’’ Clara pretended to look around 
for listeners and whispered low, ‘‘ Shadows.”’ 

**Shadows? If I was sure that they were shadows I would 
join in the pursuit. They tell me that the things are real; 
that is what makes me afraid of them. I am used to shadows. 
I have had very little else all my life.’’ 

**Now you are going off into your fancies.”’ 

Francesca threw herself back in her low easy chair, and 
rested her head upon her hands. For a pretty girl it is a 
pretty attitude. And she began to talk, almost to whisper, 
in a stream of low and murmurous words. 

‘ Everything is a show and a shadow: the world is only a 
play of phantoms. Why should we vex our souls about fleet- 
ing shadows and airy spectres?’ Let the Show pass. Everyone 
of us stands all by herself in the centre of infinity. It would 
be blackness inconceivable—solitude maddening—except for 
the Show which goes on all the time. When the Show ceases 
the soul will be left alone in the dark. That is death. I 
suppose the soul goes quite mad then, and for ever and ever 
knows nothing and feels nothing, being mercifully mad. But 
perhaps another Show begins—with light and music. Perhaps 
there is an endless procession of Shows, just to distract the 
poor lonely soul.’’ 

‘* Fancies—fancies ! 

** When fancies fill your mind they are as real as if they 
were not fancies. When you have no connection at all with 
the Passing Show, can it be anything but a Show of Shadows ? 


dear,’’ Francesca replied, ‘‘how shall I 


” 


” 


” 


What connection have I with the Passing Show? We stand 
together—my mother and I—apart from the world—and watch 
it. She gets angry about it, and would alter things in it. She 


tries to make me angry—I used to get angry—just a little, you 
know, not much—out of sympathy with her. I get angry no 
longer—I look on, and I am sometimes interested. But to get 
angry because one shadow weeps and another rages? ‘To try 
to alter anything? No.’ 

‘* What connection with the world would you have ? 

‘Why, what you have. Every other girl in the world has 
a country—a language—cousins— brothers Every 
other girl has a part to play, her part with other girls and 
with men, in the Passing Show. She is a part of it: she plays, 
as actress, to herself as audience. She plays her part with her 
brothers, sisters, cousins. She falls in love, and plays a part 
with her lover. When she is not playing, she sits out and talks 
with others, and watches the playing of her friends; she feels 
no loneliness ; it is only when the Show ceases for her that the 
loneliness beging. You, for instance, have everything: all the 
machinery of relationship that joins people together.”’ 

“Oh! yes. I have everything — cousins and all, I 
suppose.”’ 

** Some 


” 


sisters. 


of them, perhaps, not quite rich ¢ ”’ 

** Some of my cousins are quite poor.”’ 

**Oh! how delightful! So that you are even able to under- 
stand what people mean by talking about poverty. Now, if I 
try to understand poverty, the thing evades me. I cannot 
understand how people can consent to live at all unless they 
have enough of everything. Then, you had playfellows. | 
had none. I have always been quite alone. I never went to 
school; I sat alone in a private room of a hotel, and masters 
came to teach me. We belonged to no country; we had no 
language. T[ used to think in French, Italian, Spanish, where- 


ever we happened to be. And I had no relations, not even 
cousins—nobody but my mother. Out of hotel windows and 
carriage windows I saw the Show of the world pass by. It 


was always a Show to me when I was a child—it is a Show 
still.” 

** You are dreaming, Francesca.’ 

** Formerly, I used to guess at the stories—the Show is full 
of stories. Now, I don’t care for the stories: I neither laugh 
nor weep over them, I only see what excellent materials the 
Show affords for Art of all kinds. You can make pictures, 
plays, poems, stories out of it—wonderful things in Art—out 


of this Show. But it isn’t real any the more for the pictures. 
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A rainbow is an artistic thing, but it isn’t real. So a starving 
group of needlewomen may make an excellent picture or a 
most moving poem; I could try to paint the picture, but the 
misery of the thing would not be real to me.”’ 

** Would you give them money ?”’ 

*‘T don’t know. Perhaps. If they asked. Why not? I 
should not feel the loss, You see, Clara, we have always been 
so rich. We have had nothing to do with making the money ; 
there are no respons bilities; no estates, lands, or tenants. ‘To 
be rich as we are is exactly like a story in the ‘Arabian Nights’ 
where the Jinn gives the mana charm. Aladdin had his lamp; 
he rubbed the lamp when he wanted anything. I have a 
magical possession just as good as Aladdin’s lamp. My Jinn 
gave me a Magic Knob; I touch it and everything that I 
want comes up. Itis pure magic. Where does it come from ? 
I don’t know. IT have never asked. There is nothing in tue 
world that I cannot get by pressing the Magic Knob. Howmuch 
reality do you think was left to 
Aladdin after he had practised 
with his lamp for twenty years? 
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Show, and how the women play their parts with contentment, 
and the continuance of custom, and the strength of prejudice, 
and the impudence of one woman standing up for all the 
millions of women, the thing becomes impossible—I feel that 
I cannot even attempt it. At other times, when the fancy of 
the Passing Show vanishes, I can see the splendid audacity otf 
an attempt to move the whole world. I become in imagination 
a greater than Vashti, who only rebelled against her Lord the 
King, and I.feel myself the greatest of all women that ever 
lived, because I rebel for all.’’ 

** You might be the bravest of all women, but you would 
be the most unsuccessful. However, it seems to me a far, far 
greater dream—that of the Leader even in a Cause doomed to 
fail—than to sit alone, by yourself, alone in the world, hardly 
amused by the Passing Show.’’ 

‘**Po you think so, Clara? 
Sometimes [ think so too. Just at 


Do you always think so? 
moment my 


this own 





Why, when I was a child I used 
to think it was ridiculous of any- 
body to want anything when he 
only had to touch the bell. So 
foolish not to know so simple a 


thing! Even now, when I press 
the Knob I[ have the same 
feeling that Aladdin had with 


his lamp ”’ 

‘*But you do know very well 
that things are real.”’ 

**No, [do not know very well. 
I only suppose. I am told that 
things are real, but I do not feel 
their reality or understand it. 
Therefore they are not real to me. 
‘Things, as you call them, produce 
on me only the effect of a Passing 
Show. I look out upon a 
Panorama, a Drama that never 
ends—an interesting Drama the 
meaning and plot and proposed 
ending of which Ido not under- 
stand.’’ 





‘What is real, then ? 
Nothing ?”’ 

**T myself —I I I And 
persons and things, so far only 


as they touch me and my 
mother and my pictures and my 
books; but the 


you 


music and my 

only thing quite real is myself 
I—myself—not the bag of bones 
and skin with a head and feet, 
but myself, with all my clothing 
such as it is poor rags and 
duds —of knowledge and of Art. 
It matters nothing to me that 
another person feels her own 
reality. She isn’t real to me. 


She isn’t a part of myself.’’ 

* But there are so many people 
part of oneself.’ 

‘To you—yes—a great many. 
To me—none.”’ 

‘* Your mother.’ 

‘She is always watching over 
me, directing, superintending. 


But I don’t really know her. She 

is a kind of Providence for me.”’ 
** Well, then, you must con- 

sent to marry; you must find 


someone who will connect you at 


once and for ever with the 
world.’’ 

‘*Not that way, Clara; I 
would rather be loncly than be- 
come a shave.”’ 


** Well—but how can you be 
the only real thing when without 
the existence of this world of 


work your collection of acquire- 
ments you yourself would 
vanish ¥’’ 


world of 
machinery of the 


**T don’t know. The 
work i the 


world. It is the Service. It 
answers the bell, my dear, and 
brings up the things We do not 


is managed. 
Down below 
a dinner for 


ask how the hotel 
That is the 
they are confecting 
us—scouring pots, I dare say 
peeling potatoes— making salad. 
Is that part of myself? ”’ 

** Everything is, I suppose, a 
part of oneself, We are all 
human.”’ 

Francesca 
doubtfully. 

** Nothing that is human should 
be outside us. So they say. Clara, 


Service, 


shook her dead 


let me confess all my _ hard- 
heartedness. I am never moved 
with reading of human miseries 


atall. They are only part of the 
Passing Show. You know’ the 
beggars who sit about the steps 
of the Italian churches the 
picturesque, dirty, ragged, lazy 
creatures: the more dirty and ragged the more picturesque 
they are. ‘To me they are there to make a picture. If they 
are poor and miserable it is their fault, I suppose. The tale of 
the greatest injustice does not make me angry. It is a matter 
for police and magistrates ; it shows defective machinery ; part 
of the Service is gone wrong. I should like to ring the bell 
and call the attention of the Manager to it. That is all.’’ 

**Those two girls you told me of under the lamplight 
three years ago, Francesca ?’’ 

‘**'There was some defect in the management, my dear. I 
ought to have rung the bell.”’ 

** Well, but—Francesca—with these fancies how are 
going to carry on your mother’s work ?”’ 

“That is the question I am always asking, Clara. How am 
I going to do anything of the kind? She has set forth the 
condition of women. She demands their equality.”’ 

‘*Man is master and will remain master,’’ said Clara, the 
‘* It is the Divine Law.”’ 

‘* Then their equality by human law. 
nll the rest is to follow. 
my own case—I would 
master—but — sometimes 


you 


Jewess. 
That accomplished, 
Well, I can feel strongly enough in 
never—never—never submit to a 
when one thinks of the Passing 





One of many meetings held every season in Madame Elveda’s drawing-room 


world—all my own, my very little world of what I love 

seems to me far better than the real world. It is becatise I 
am in doubt. Is it worth while to trouble about the real 
world? Real? What nonsense we talk about the real world! 


There are a thousand real worlds. Let us make one for our- 
selves and live in it, as in a tabernacle—you and I, Clara, and 
two or three more. We can make it a world of Culture and 
Art. If we want food, we will press the Knob and they will 
bring up on the lift a tray of peaches and grapes and Still 
Moselle. We will work at Art, which is much finer than 
Humanity ; Art is the only Goddess who has nothing to do 
with age ; her followers have no past and no future—they live 
in present achievement.” 

‘*Oh! Francesca. Whatis the good of dreaming an idle 
dream ? Who can escape from the world? Itis always with us.” 

** Tt need not be.’’ f , ; 

** But your world of culture would be soon disturbed by 
certain unexpectetl reilities.” You'cahnot, f6r example, escape 
sickness and death.”’ 

‘*Sickness is only an incident. You get a toothache and 
it is disagreeable. It goes and it is forgotten soreave- 
ment? Yes; but then everybody hopes to cscape it. Death? 
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It is the end. It comes, and we either feel no more for ever 
or we wake to some new existence elsewhere.”’ 

“Oh! you are truly an Oriental through and through, 
Francesca. You would live in a Harem secluded and 
guarded.’’ 

‘*A Harem if you like—but without the King.” 

“You would soon grow tired of your Harem and your 
seclusion and your Art.”’ 

** Never—never—if you and two or three more will keep me 
company.” 


“Oh!’’—Clara got up laughing—‘‘and a very pretty 
thing you would make ot Art in your cloister! I think I 


My dear, if you want to practise 
You must go outside 


see the conventional figures. 
Art, you must not sit here and paint. 
and watch—and study and imitate—the men.”’ 

** Clara! '*?) Francesca sat up and laughed 


In this house ! 
merrily. ‘‘The roof will fall. ‘The bell will not ring if you 





in promotion of some branch of the great Cause. 


talk like that! The Magic Knob will cease to act. The Service 
will run away—I don’t know what will happen if you repeat 
such things.”’ 

‘* You must do as the men do, my dear. You must go to the 
Life School. You must study anatomy and draw from the 
living figure as it is. You must come out of your Harem, 
or your Art will be contemptible stuff indeed.”’ 

‘The child,”’ said Melkah. ‘‘ Have you watched the child 
of late?”’ 

‘*T watch her every day,’’ Madame Elveda replied. ‘ What 
do you mean, Melkah ?”’ 

‘*She is troubled—she does not sing. 
laugh—she sits in silence.”’ 

‘‘Well, she is thinking. She is a woman now, Melkah. 
She is thinking about the great future before her, and Low to 
begin it.’’ 

** She is 


I do not hear her 


sick with fancies. Give 
Marry her—marry hex. 


full of fancies. She is 
her a lover to change her thoughts. 
Let her have a husband to obey.”’ 

‘* Melkah,”’ said the mistress, ‘ 
in Damascus. My daughter shall own obedience to no man.’ 


(To be continued.) 


‘you should be back again 
’ 
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“A LONDON FLOWER-GIRL.”’ 


PICTURE BY MDLLE. FOULD, IN THE SALON DES CHAMPS ELYSEES, VAKIS. 
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PARABLES OF A PROVINCE—IL 
BY GILBERT PARKER. 


THE MARRIAGE OF THE MILLER. 
Medallion put it into his head on the day that Benoit and Annette were 
married, ‘See,’ said Medallion, ‘‘ Annette wouldn’t have you—and quite 
right—and she tuok what was left of that Benoit, who’ll laugh at you 
over his mush-and-milk.” 

‘‘Ha, ha! Benoit will want flour some day, with no money”; and 
the old man chuckled and rubbed his hands on his knees. 

‘‘That ’s nothing; he has the girl—an angel!” 

** Mon Dieu ! that is what I said of her—an angel!” 

‘** Get married yourself, Farette.” 

For reply Farette thrust a bag of native tubac into Medallion’s hands. 
Then they went over the names of the girls in the village. Medallion had 
objections to each for whom he wished a better future, but they 
decided at last on Julie Creeve, who, Medallion thought, would in time 
profoundly increase Farette’s respect for the memory of his first wife ; 
for Julie was not an angel. Then the details were ponderously thought 
out by the miller, and ponderously acted upon, with the dry approval 
of Medallion, who dared not tell the Curé of his complicity, though he 
was without compunction. He had a sense of humour, and knew there 
could be no tragedy in the thing—for Julie. But the miller was a careful 
man and original in his methods. He still possessed the wardrobe of ths 
first wife, carefully preserved by his sister—even to the wonderful grey 
watered-poplin which had been her wedding-dress ; and these he had 
taken out, shaken free of cayenne, camphor, and lavender, and sent 
upon the back of Parpon, the dwarf, to the house where Julie lodged (she 
was an orphan), following himself with a statement on brown paper show- 
ing the extent of his wealth, and a parcel of very fine flour from the 
new stones in his mill. All was spread out, and then he made a speech, 
describing his virtues, and condoning his one offence of age by assur- 
ing her that every tooth in his head was sound. This was merely the 
concession of politeness, for he thought his offer handsome. 

Julie slyly eyed the wardrobe and as slyly smiled, and then, imitating 
Farette’s manner, though Farette could not see it, and Parpon spluttered 
with laughter, said—‘‘ Monsieur, you are a great'man ; the grey poplin 
is noble, also the flour, and the writing on the brown paper. Monsieur, 
you go to Mass, and all your teeth are sound; you have a dog-churn, 
also three feather-beds, and five rag-carpets; you have sat on the grand 
jury. Monsieur, I have a dvt; I accept you. Monsieur, I will keep 
the brown paper, and the grey poplin, and the flour.” Then with a grave 
elaborate bow, ** Monsieur !” 

That was the beginning and end of the courtship. For though Farette 
came every Sunday evening, and smoked by the fire, and looked at Julie 
as she accumulated and arranged tho necessities for her dot, he only 





The miller still possessed the wardrobe of the first wife. This he sent upon the back of 
Parpon, the dwarf, to the house where Julie lodged. 
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** Monsieur, I have a dot; I accept you. Monsieur, I will keep the brown paper, and the grey poplin, and the flour.” Then with a grave elaborate bow, ‘* Monsieur ! 
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chuckled, and now and again struck his thigh, and said— 
** Mon Diew, the ankle, the eye, the goo 1 child, Julie, there!” 
Then he would fall to thinking and chuckling again. One 
day he asked her to make him some potato-cakes of the flour 
he had given her. Her answer was a catastrophe. She could 
not cook; she was even ignorant of butter-milk pudding. 
He went away overwhelmed, but came back some days 
afterwards and made another speech. He had laid his 
plans before Medallion, who approved of them. He pre- 
faced the speech by placing the blank marriage certificate 
on the table. Then he said that his first wife was such a 
cook that when she died he paid for an extra Mass and six 
very fine candles. He called upon Parpon to endorse his 
words, and Parpon nodded to all he said, but, catching 
Julie’s eye, went off into gurgles of laughter, which he 
pretended were tears by smothering his face in his capote. 
‘* Madame,” said the miller, *‘ I have thought. Some men 
eo to the Avocat or the Curé with great things ; but I have 
been a pilgrimage, I have sat on the grand jury. There, 
Madame!” His chest swelled, he blew out his cheeks, he 
pulled Parpon’s ear as Napoleon pulled his valet’s. 
‘* Madame, allons! Babette, the sister of my first wife 
great cook also 
there is nothing like pea-soup with 


ah! she is : well, she was pouring into 


my plate the soup 


So he went away alone 


with hymeneal rice 
his 


showers on 


garments. 


molasses for the buck- 
Just then I thought. It 
is very good: you you shall to 
cook. Babette will teach you. B ibette said many things. 
I got mad and spilt the soup. Madame—eh! holy! what 


lump of pork, an1 thick 
ikes. Madame, allons! 


shall see; 


a fine 
wheat ¢ 


learn how 


a turn has your Ww ust! 

At length he made it clear to her what his plans were, 
and to each and all she consented; but when he had gone 
she sat and laughed till she cried, and for the hundredth 
time took out the brown paper and studied the list of 
Farette’s worldly possessions. 

The Julie performed her last real 
act of renunciation when she wore the grey watered-poplin, 
sts of her friends, made modern by her 


wedding-day came. 


in spite of the prote 
hands. The 
Farette’s first marriage, and 
exhortation when he that F dressed 
compl te mourning even to the « rape hat-streamers, as he 
said, out of respect for the memory of his first wife, and as 
of tribute to his second. At the wedding-breakfast, 
at which Medallion and Parpon were in high glee, Farette 
announced that he would take the honeymoon himself, and 
vife to learn from Babette how to cook. So 
uway alone cheerfully with hymeneal rice falling 
and his new wife 


anniversary of 
faltered in the 


wedding-day was the 
the Curé 
irette 


own 


saw was 


a kin l 


old 


his mourning garments ; 
was as cheerful as he, and threw rice also. She learned 
larette learned that he 


wore mourning at his second 


} ] . 
l t had his 


how to cook, and in time 
one true inspiration when h 


marriage. 
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THE LINE. 


LANG. 


DRAWING 
BY ANDREW 


‘* There [ draw the line” is a familiar expression, implying 
that the speaker is ready to march a long way in some 
direction, but that on the line he stops. We all have a 
conscience, as Ratcliffe in ‘**The* Heart of Mid- 
Lothian,” and ‘it whiles gies a bit dirl.” When it 
‘‘dirls” (like the funny-bone when knocked against the 
corner of a table) then the line is drawn. The study of 
points whereat the line is firmly marked the 
curious. My early attention was drawn to this theme by 
the conduct of a boy who had just received news of his 
father’s death. He did not play in a cricket match, but he 
did stand umpire. The distinction is delicate, as if, on 
losing a parent, one were ready to bowl slows, but not fast: 
as if there one drew the line. Many lines are drawn in this 

Life is too rapid for mourning much ; 
good”’ for In Goldsmith's 
the Chinese traveller reminds his 


says 


rewards 


maiter of mourning. 
** the pace is too 
** Citizen of the World” 
friend of the sackcloth and ashes and isolation demanded in 
Now, perhaps, we 


regret. 


(hina on the decease of a great-aunt. 

do not give an amateur theatrical performance soon after 

the decease of a parent; there the line is drawn, but why 
should a shooting party be postponed ” 
People draw the line at a dance, but not at 
a dinner; at a dinner, but not at a luncheon 
party. 

Sunday reading used to be a great field 
for the drawing of strict 
families the line only included the Bible, the 

Kitto, and the *‘ Chronicles of the 
Schomberg - Cotta Family.” The Leisure 
Hour was barred; Sunday at Home 
permitted. Good Words did much to break 
down these taboes: there 
Words, but there were also Sunday 

In these, if I 
rightly, the hero surreptitiously kisses the 


heroine’s shoulder as she is playing hymns 


lines. In very 


works of 


wis 
were sermons 1n 
(food 
one of remember 


stories. 


ona Sabbath evening in the family circle. 
After this erotic incident, where was the line 
to be drawn * Was this an « xample to set 
before the young Evangelicals of both sexes ” 
rhe 


*Gyp 


line between this Sunday novel and 

‘could only be drawn by a very deli- 
hand. Then Charles Kingsley came 
in with ‘** Hereward,” 
In those early Sundays young students used 


a rarely secular story. 


once a month, 
who fell before that 
He had mixed bags, as 


Hereward’s bag 
the slain 
impetuous warrior. 

large as those which reward Mr. Haggard’s 
adventurers. In chapter he only 
‘‘thought of killing” an old woman. To 
the general regret and surprise, he spared 
her life. I cannot see to-day that Hereward 
has any more Sunday blood in him than 
Allan Quatermain, except that he hated 
monks, and probably killed a few of them. 
This, perhaps, gave a Protestant tone to 
the entertainment, and kept it on the right 
side of the Sunday line. 
places where lines are drawn : 
golf is played in some places without caddies, 
and there the line is thought to be inviolate. 
Again, the less fortunate classes may fish 
on Sunday, with bait, for roach and dace 
and perch and coarse fish generally, but you 
must not fish with fly for trout. The neigh- 
up in arms at that 


to count 
numbering 


one 


thus, Sunday 


chee rfully 
falling in 


mourning 


would be 
Now, I feel the essential nature 
I am not shocked 
watching their 


bourhood 

outrage. 

of this delicate distinction : 
when I see a row of fellows 
floats on a Sunday afternoon, but a fly-fisher awakens 
all the To explain the difference 
may be impossible : lies in this—that the 
fly-fisher might presumably take another holiday, but 
the bait-fisher has only one in the week. 
if you go and look, you will generally see the trout rising 
far better than ‘‘on any lawful day.” But the line must 
be firmly drawn. Even Charles II., who was almost the 
most abandoned rogue in history, drew the iine somewhere. 
He told Bishop Burnet that he knew he lived a bad life, 
but drew the line at falsehood and cruelty, so he did not 
abandon his Queen to the Protestant of Titus 
Oates and the rest of them, though he did not save a crowd 
He appears to me often 


honest 


Puritan within me. 


perhaps it 


On Sunday, 


mercies 


of other people quite as innocent. 
to have accepted the money of Louis XIV. as payment for 
which he really drew the line; and this, as 


iniquities at 
melancholy satisfaction to an 


Mr. Traill 
Englishman. In 


book 


abusing 


says, is a 
criticism, perhaps, many men who 
will praise a of which they think little 
the line at a book of which they think well. 
Bishop Burnet mentions another prelate who would draw 
man, but 


draw 


the line at bearing false witness against a 
who declined to bear true witness in his favour, as that 
would have been ‘‘ dangerous.’ This conduct revolted the 
morality of Dean Swift; but who knows where Swift 
would have drawn his own line? Delicate lines are drawn 
by delicate consciences in the matter of the drama. Many 


persons will go to see a play if it is not acted in a theatre. 


ni 
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Style the theatre a ‘hall,’ and the line is saved. I 


believe, also, that some attend matinées who think it 
wicked to go to a performance in the evening. At one 
time, but not for long, plays were permitted in Scotland on 
Sundays if they were Sunday plays. They allowed ‘ The 
Prodigal Son,” but they would have condemned * L’ Enfant 
Prodigue.” Ina similar delicacy many ladies use powder 
who denounce rouge. Powder is proper—rouge is wicked. 
They will play oratorios on Sundays, not sonatas. They 
will see in a French play what they would taboo with 
shrieks in an English play ; but, to do them justice, they 
understand the French. ‘They will 
yet positively think it a virtue to 
as they call it, ‘ reasonable. 
honourable will play the 
trick, and their 
who denounce same, 


prebably do not 


denounce ‘* sweating,” 
buy what is cheap, or, 
In otherwise 
Big Loaf and Little Loaf 
indignation for the people 
As for the lines drawn in trade and in_ polities, they 
entirely evade the eye of the mere speculative moralist, 
who is inclined to think that they are invisible to any but 
the professional eye, and not very clear even to that. Few 
draw the line at buying a rare article cheap from an 
ignorant vendor, and yet the morality of that transaction is 


” 


politics men 
reserve 


the 


much on a level with keeping a king up the sleeve at 
Many will not bet on a certainty 
who sell shares which they 


The moral difference is 


écarté, say, against a 


dead horse—in private life ; 
know are certain to fall in value. 
inconspicuous. The shares have no more vitality than the 
defunct steed. Hamlet would not kill the his 
if he meant to kill him, anyhow, he 
have drawn the line rather needlessly. But the truth was, 
he gladly caught at any excuse. Absurd as are the 
which we draw, it is a good thing that most of us draw 
them Ratcliffe did at betraying 
comrades. We ought to rejoice that there is honour among 
Poor Morality catches at straws, but manages 
vortex of 


king at 
prayers ; seems to 
lines 


somewhere, as his 
thieves. 
never to be absolutely submerged, and, in the 
the Restoration, Mr. 
himself by clinging to his ‘‘ vows.” 


Samuel Pepys occasionally saved 





ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
The Convocation of the Province of Canterbury was opened 
at Westminster on the day after the meeting of Parliament, 
but was prorogued to Tue silay, Feb. 7, for the ce spat h of 
business. It will henceforth include the newly elected 
House of Laymen. A motion is expected condemning the 
proposed disestablishment of the Church in Wales. 


Much satisfaction will be felt that Dr. Paget, the Dean 
of Christ Church, is decidedly better. The early symptoms of 
his fever were exceedingly serious, and the gravest fears 
were entertained. No man occupies a higher position than 
the Dean as a thoughtful and profound preacher. He is 
the best living representative of his illustrious father-in- 
law, Dean Church, and, happily, there is every reason to 
hope that he is as yet only on the threshold of his career. 

Canon Liddon’s work on the Epistle to the Romans is 
now at press, and may be expected shortly. It is the first 
representation in print, so far as I know, of the great 
preacher's exegetical teaching, and those who remember his 
work as Ireland Professor at Oxford will reasonably expect 
great things. 

Bishop Copleston of Colom bo’s book on Buddhism is 
receiving the highest commendation from experts. It is 
both popular and scholarly. The Bishop, who married a 
daughter of Archbishop Trench, was well known in his 
time at Oxford as a witty and scholarly writer. He had 
his conflicts when he went out to Bombay, and, [ believe, 
did not escape making some mistakes. But his weight 
and position have steadily advanced, and this new work 
will certainly add to his reputation. 

Memorial services have been held on the anniversary of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s death. They have been very largely 
attended—a proof of the undiminished affection and rever- 
ence with which very many Englishmen regard the 
illustrious preacher. Affairs in the Metropolitan Tabernacle 
are not in an improved condition, although the fires are 
smouldering at present. There is still a strong desire on 
the part of a large section of the membership to have Mr. 
Spurgeon’s son as his successor. The last of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
books, a ‘‘ Commentary on the Gospel of St. Matthew,” is 
now in the press, but nothing definite has been done in the 
way of preparing a final pore os for such abundant 
materials exist which have never been touched, 

A controversy is going on as to the state of affairs in the 
diocese of Argyll and the Isles. The work done by the 
Broad Church Bishop Ewing is well known, and was 
commemorated in his biography by the late Rev. Dr. 
Bic Be who was in his time among the most 
brilliant reviewers in the Spectator. He was suc- 
ceeded by the present bishop, a of one of the 
founders of the Record, one of the strongest of Low 
Churchmen. The Bishop is a very High Churchman, and 
he has devoted himself to his diocese much so that 
some correspondents say that the clergy are in a very 
unusual degree dependent upon the Bishop, whose private 
donations are said to be very liberal. The Bishop strongly 
advocates the conditional baptism of Dissenters previously 
baptised who cpply for admission to the Church. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, speaking at a Diocesan 
Education meeting at Maids’.ne, stated that since 1870 
the number both of schools and of scholars belonging to the 
Church has nearly doubled. ‘There are now, he says, 
voluntary schools in ten thousand parishes of England: an 
overwhelming majority of these are Church schools. If 
these were thrown upon the rates they would lose freedom 
in Church teaching and the freedom of appointing their 
own teachers. It was remarked by Lord Cranbrook, who 
spoke at the same meeting, that in the country parishes 
and in about 13,000 schools the free grant has now 
practically supplied the place of the fees which were 
formerly paid on account of the children. V. 
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HOW THE OLD ACTORS DRESSED “SHAKSPERE,”— I 


In our studies in comparative criticism, which every 
notable Shaksperian revival evokes nowadays, it is very 
difficult—at least, I find it very difficult—to realise fully 


and to keep always clearly in view the enormous changes 
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INTERIOR OF THE SWAN THEATRE ABOUT 1596, 


From Herr Gaedertz’s “* Zur Kenntniss der altenglischen Bithne,”’ 1888. 


which three centuries haye wrought in the outward con- 
ditions of the stage—changes so radical that they must 
have altered the very spirit of playing and transformed the 
whole theory of theatrical representation. To exhibit some 
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out into the pit, and 
that the spectators in 
that part of the house 
surrounded it on three 
sides. There is no 
provision whatever for 
scenery, though there 
is a ** property” in the 
shape of the bench on 
which one of the char- 
acters is seated. In all 
probability, though 
the drawing does not 
show it, there was a 
rod on which curtains 
ran, between the two 
pillars which support 
the half-roof, techni- 
cally called the 
‘* heaven.” At the 
back of the stage, in 
the ‘‘mimorum zedes,” 
are the two doors by 
which the players ‘had 
their exits and their 
entrances”; and over 





them is arow of boxes, 
or ‘* rooms,” as they 
were called. In the 
drawing these seem to 
be occupied entirely by STAGE 
spectators, whichis pro- 
bablynot quite accurate; 
for some part of this row, we have every reason to believe, 
was used for stage purposes, as, for instance, Juliet’s balcony. 
But that there were spectators in some of the ‘‘ rooms” 
is unquestionable. Before leaying this drawing I may 
point out that the action of the play is represented as 
occurring on the very front part of the stage, so that not 
only the spectators in the ‘‘ rooms” but also a large num- 
ber of those standing in the pit must have seen the backs 
of the actors. ‘ 
In our drawing of the interior of the Red Bull 
Theatre in the time of the Commonwealth, the stage, it 
will be seen, presents the same characteristics in all 
essential points. There are the spectators on four 
sides, there is the same absence of scenery or of any 
provision for 
it — the only 
‘ hangings” 
being the cur- 
tains over the 
sole door of 
entrance—and 
there is the 
same idea ofan 
open platform 
or rostrum. 
After the 
introduction 
of scenery in 
1661 a differ- 
ent form of 
stage became 
necessary, and 
a large space 
had to be shut 
off from public 
view for scenic 
purposes. The 
stage was then 
divided, as it 
were, into two 
parts by the 
proscenium ; 
but it. still 





STAGE OF COVENT GARDEN THEATRE IN 1763. 


From a rare broadside entitled ** itzegiggo : A new English Uproar,” 1763. 


of these differences I purpose in this short series of papers to 
illustrate the style in which each generation of actors has 
costumed the characters of Shakspere, from the time of the 
poet himself down to the present day. Before entering, 
however, upon our subject proper, it will be interesting, I 
think, to notice very briefly the alterations in shape and 
position which the stage itself has undergone, and to trace 
its complete loss of its original character. 

The earliest stages in England were probably con- 
structed more after the fashion of the platforms in inn- 
yards, in which our most primitive performances took 
place, than upon any classical model. ‘This is clearly 
shown in the interesting print of the Swan Theatre in 
1596, which is our first Illustration. It is the only known 
representation of the interior of an Elizabethan theatre, 
and we owe it to an ingenious Dutchman, one Mijnheer 
Johannes de Witt, who visited London somewhere about 
1596. He seems to have sent the sketch to his friend 
Arend van Buchell, among whose papers in the University 
Library of Utrecht it was recently discovered by Herr 
Carl Theodor Gaedertz. From the drawing it will be 
seen that the stage is literally a stage or platform running 


retained to a 
large degree 
itscharacter as platform, for the greater part of the action was 
carried on, not behind the proscenium, as we now have it, 
but on the forward part of the stage, which ran well into 
the body of the theatre. Our third drawing, which is a 
reproduction of a very curious print representing a riot in 
Covent Garden Theatre in 1763, shows exactly the arrange- 
ment of the stage as I believe it to have existed from 1661 
to the close of last century. The openness of the stage 
has gone, and in front of the proscenium on each side are a 
door and a stuge-box, while behind it is a second pair of 
doors. These four doors were the chief ways by which the 
characters entered and made their exits. In the early 
Restoration theatre both pairs of doors were in front of the 
proscenium, the lower doors occupying the space taken up 
by the stage-box, and the stage ran out still farther into 
the house ; but when Christopher Rich altered Drury Lane, 
about forty years after the Restoration, he set back the 
stage, put the upper doors of entrance behind the 
proscenium, and introduced the stage-boxes, 

It will be seen from the print that the actors are repre- 
sented upon the front part of the stage, and we learn from 
Cibber that practically all the chief action took place there. 
Heroes and heroines went well ‘‘ forward” to speak their 
greatest speeches, and when they died they died “down” 
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OF DRURY LANE THEATRE IN 1808. 


From a drawing by Pugin and Rowlandson. 


the stage, and their bodies remained in full view of the 
audience, after the curtains had closed on the proscenium- 
opening, until the ‘ bearers” came in through the doors 
of entrance and carried them off, 

With the period of Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble, and 
with the increase in the size of the theatre which their 
‘‘largeness” of style made possible, the ‘‘ pictorial” theory 
of dramatic representation seems to have gained ground, 
It will be seen from our drawing of Drury Lane Theatre in 
1808 that the stage still projected a considerable distance 
in front of the proscenium; but I think that the practice of 
playing on this forward portion had gone out of fashion, 
largely owing, probably, to the abolition of the old method 
of lighting by ‘‘ branches,” and to the introduction of 
footlights by Garrick about 1765. At the present day no 
action can take place in front of the proscenium, which 
is simply a frame through which is seen, as on @ canvas, 
the picture of the stage. 

There are many points in the drawings of the older 
theatres on which | have not touched: it is enough for our 
purpose to notice the relation of the stage to the audience. 
Obviously there can have been little attempt at illusion 
with spectators on all sides of the actors, and the stage 
must have been rather a rostrum from which the players 











STAGE OF THE RED BULL THEATRE DURING THE 
COMMONWEALTH. 


From Kirkman’s “ The Wits ; or, Sport upon Sport,” 1672. 
I } port, 


declaimed their speeches, than a mysterious land of enchant- 
ment peopled by the creatures of romance. In future 
papers we shall have an opportunity of seeing how this 
view is borne out by the methods of dressing in the 
different periods. Ronert W. LowE 
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A PROFESSIONAL FORTUNE-TELLER IN MOROCCO, 
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“MY VALENTINE.’’— BY WILHELM WOLFF. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY THE BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE BRIGHTON ROAD. 
The Brighton Road. By Charles G. Harper. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—In this book Mr. Harper has undertaken a 
nobi¢ task. The idle reader will be amused by Mr. 
Harper's sprightly observation and by his dexterous 
pencil. Perhaps the author is more at home as a 
draughtsman than as a student of human nature on 
the Brighton Road or elsewhere. But Mr. Harper has 
evidently sacrificed all thought of ease and entertainment 
to a stern sense of duty. ‘* Occasion,” he remarks in: his 
introduction, ‘* has offered of conscientiously cleansing the 
mud-spattered character of a very Great Personage indeed, 
whom every, or almost every, writer upon history (we will 
not say historian) has contrived to vilify, possibly like 
Goldsmith’s mad dog, ‘to gain some private ends.’ ” 

What illustrious worthy has suffered this hard fate and 
suggested, moreover, a delicate distinction between writers 
on history and historians? It is the character of George IV. 
that Mr. Harper has conscientiously undertaken to cleanse. 
‘** Thackeray,” he says, ‘tis probably the greatest sinner 
among those who have recklessly vilipended the Fourth 
George. He set out upon a crusade against that august if 
excepting the last of that name) unpicturesque quartet, 
and the result, the ‘ Four Georges,’ shall afford you both 
interest and excellent literature; but neither those 
lectures nor that book ‘observe another delicate distine- 
tion) are history; they are, indeed, merely the record 
of a bias.” Well, this promised a bold if somewhat 
crude performance in the whitewashing line, and I expected 
to find the mud-bespattered George assuming under Mr. 
Harper's brush a fine virginal stucco tint. But I cannot 
say the conscientious cleanser is as good as his word. Mr. 
Harper admits the indictment, but insists that George had 
the redeeming virtue of picturesqueness. He was ** hail- 
fellow-well-met with the blackguards ” who gathered to 


witness prize-fights, ‘‘ but whatever his surroundings, they 
were never dull, for which saving grace much may be odds on the ruffians who battered each other for the diver- on the Brighton Road in those days. In the course of a single 


excused the memory of this peculiar Prince.” sion of ‘the fancy,” was a pastime becoming to a man of 

I am afraid Mr. Harper does not appreciate the paradox taste and intelligence. I have the misfortune to differ from 
Mr. Harper on this point, for he recalls 
with evident gusto a number of ‘ mills” 
which were fought near the Brighton 
Road. He extracts from the sporting 
chronicles of the time copious descrip- and the clatter of hoofs. 





IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN! 


journey by coach a young man might fall in love with a fair 
fellow-passenger, propose, and be accepted before the guard 
blew the last triumphant blast on his horn. At Cuckfield 
it was customary to alight and walk about six miles—a pretty 
considerable opportunity for the young man tomake progress 
with the suit which was born amid the cracking of whips 
‘Now compare this,” says an 





PAST AND PRESENT: TWO GENERATIONS OF ENGLISHMEN. 





of cleansing a character by admiring ‘‘a man who goes tions of the gentry who shared the joys of the ** very 


whole-souled to the devil,” or by extolling him for the Great Personage,’ and who are accompanied by all er - 
great feat of driving from Brighton to Carlton House in the perfumes from the vocabulary of Corinthian slang. a 
four hours and a half. From this the reader may suspect These, I presume, are the picturesque companions Mr. 
that Mr. Harper knows much more about coaching than Harper assigns to George in the other world, when he 
he does about Thackeray or George IV., or the sphere of | speaks of the distinguished circles from which the shade of — author quoted extensively by Mr. Harper, ‘‘to the 
morals, or the picture sque. I should say that George was a certain ‘ scurril essayist a probably excluded. But taciturn, sulky method of travelling by railroad, and you 
when he withdraws his mind from history and philosophy will immediately see the difference.” It is a differ- 
separates us by an incredible gulf from 


PATCHAM. 


probably the dullest man in his dominions, and that there 
and devotes it to coaching Mr. Harper indites a good deal ence that ; 
road to Brighton was the the manners of that bygone day. Take the 
maiden in some plate of 


room for more than one opinion about the picturesque- 


ness of prize-fights. It is certainly not judicious to say of interesting matter. The 
greatest coaching road in the kingdom. With an awful deportment of man and 


reverence Mr. Harper enumerates some of the aristo- the fashions of 1828. 


dress and 


that George imparted a glow of chivalry to the 
period he adorned by his patronage of ‘* bruisers,”’ and that 
to drive to Crawley Downs in a wig and endless waistcoats cratic 
with a crew of patrician blacklegs like the Barrymores, tolay from 


‘‘whips”’ who condescended to drive passengers Observe the amorous 
Piccadilly to Old Steyne. There was even a_ glance of the gentleman 
graduate of and the coming - on 
Cambridge disposition of the lady. 
who became Suppose they have 
a prof ssional reached the crucial mo- 
coachman ment in that six-mile 
and who _- walk from Cuckfield, and 
showed the he is just about to offer 
fine traces of his hand and __heart. 
his early edu- Now turn to the modern 
cation by pedestrian in the picture 
ordering his called ‘ Past and Pre- 
servant to_ sent,” and to the cyclist 
hand round in * It Might Have 
sandwiches in Been,” and say whether 
a silver box, such creatures could 
and even offer possibly captivate a 
a glass of comely damsel between 
sherry to the Brighton and London, 
thirsty. There or even between 





was real ro- lLand’s End and John 
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1. Mr. Balfour enters. 3. Sir W. Harcourt (the Chiltern Hundreds). }. Extremes meet. 
2. Alone in his glory. (After the interval preceding the 4. Country: The Mover of the Address. 
discussion on the Address Mr. Gladstone was for 5. Town: The Seconder. 
several minutes the sole Member present 


. Two hours of weary ballot. 
The third-floor back. 
The Premier presents his credentials. 


THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT INCIDENTS IN THE OMMONS, 
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MR. GLADSTONE IN HIS STUDY AT HAWARDEN: 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 
T have been much interested in a very graphically written 
article published in the Fortnightly for fast month, in 
which the author, Mr. D. R. O'Sullivan, describes Tierra 
del Fuego, that land of desolation where two months of 
involuntary exile after shipwreck were spent by him. Mr. 
O’Sullivan’s account both of the land and its inhabitants 
is full of interest for scientists. The people appear to be a 
wretched race, and one of Mr. O’Sullivan’s most interesting 
points is connected with the physique of the Fuegians. 
Although small in stature, their bodies—that is, the trunk 
part—are relatively large. They spend the greater part of 
their time crouching over a fire; hence the constrained 
posture, while it weakens the legs, favours trunk-growth. 
Che abdomen becomes excessively protuberant, a feature 
also seen in the Fuegian babies, and one which I think 
Mr. O'Sullivan is right in attributing to ‘ habit becoming 
hereditary.” 

There is yet another point about the Fuegian anatomy 
worthy of note by the naturalist. It was long ago 
remarked (by Darwin, I think) that while the arms of these 
people are well, or, at least, fairly developed, their legs are 
of the * pipe-shank ” order. Here we get the result of the 
sedentary life. The Fuegians are not walkers ; they spend 
their lives, when they move about at all, in canoes. Hence 
has arisen the development of the arms in contradistinction 
to the weakly legs. Habit, here again, has become 
hereditary ; or, in other words, acquired peculiarities have 
been transmitted to the offspring. This is a doctrine 
reasonable enough, it is true, and one in which I confess 
I am a believer; but it is one, also, the truth of which is 
strenuously denied by the Weismann school of biology. I 
have never been able to see on what grounds of d@ priori 
nature people should deny the possibility of acquired 
parental qualities being transmitted to the young, and those 
who do deny this possibility have to neglect a fairly strong 
body of evidence, to which the Fuegian anatomical peculi- 
arities fall to be added. 





I have alluded in this column to the effect of light on 
the development of germ- life, and have shown that 
wherever plenty of light is allowed access to microbic 
growths these living particles fail remarkably in their 
development. Light is, therefore, a natural enemy of germ- 
life, and this fact should be kept in mind by everybody. 
Ourselves and our houses should be bathed in light, for 
there are probably benign influences exerted by light on our 
bodies of which most of us do not even dream. It would 
be wonderful, indeed, if all living things were not influenced 
very directly by light. The higher we go in the animated 
scale, the greater seems to be the dependence on the sun. 
It is your low, grubbing organisms which, as a rule, fear 
the light, and of which the sun seems to be the statutory 
enemy. In this sense, germs are decidedly the children of 
darkness, for it is in the absence of light that they thrive 
and flourish most typically. 

Certain researches have of late confirmed the destructive 
influences of light on the vitality of microbes. Thus, 
various kinds of disease-germs were placed in water, both 
of sterilised and non-sterilised kind. The germs, it may be 
added, were such as flourish naturally in water—to wit, the 
typhoid bacillus, the cholera-spirillum of Koch, and 
others. The vessels containing water were divided into two 
series: one vessel in each experiment was freely exposed to 
light, the other (similar in every respect as to its contents 
and conditions) was enveloped m blackened paper, so as to 
exclude the chance of any light gaining access to the fluid. 
It was found that in every case light was most destructive 
to the contained germs. In one case, it is reported, very 
many germs of a particular species were present in the 
water, which may, indeed, be described as having swarmed 
with them. After an hour's exposure to the direct rays of 
the sun no germs were to be discovered in the water. In 
the neighbour and darkened flask, the germs in the same 
period had slightly increased in amount. When the flasks 
were exposed to ordinary diffuse light, as distinguished 
from the direct rays of the sun, germ-life also underwent 
a marked decrease, although not in so complete a fashion 
as in the previous experiment. 

It was also observed that when the water exposed to 
sunlight had added to it fluid which was csledaied to 
favour germ - growth the addition had no effect. A 
singularly ingenious experiment was also contrived by 
Dr. Buchner, author of the researches just described. 
He placed strips of black paper, in some cases cut into the 
form of letters, on the outside of shallow covered dishes, 
attaching the letters to the bottom of the dishes. The 
dishes were then exposed to sunlight and to ordinary 
diffuse daylight: to the sunlight for one and one and a-half 
hours, and to ordinary light for five hours. Then the 
dishes were placed in a dark cupboard and the germs 
allowed to incubate. In twenty-four hours they were 
examined, with the result that only on the parts covered 
by the black letters were colonies of germs developed. The 
permanently destructive action of light on germ-life is thus 
seen to be fully attested. 

The moral of the above science-story should be obvious 
to us all. We ought to flood ourselves and our dwellings 
with light. When I see modern houses built in the style 
of a past age with small windows, and having rooms 
permanently buried in a so-called ‘‘ esthetic” half-light, I 
regard this practice as a decadence in the direction of a 
senseless medizevalism, fraught with bad results to health. 
Even public buildings will occasionally exhibit this grave 
defect of absence of light, for one sometimes sees schools, 
for example, of which the windows are ridiculously small 
relatively to the size of the building and to the special 
requirements of the scholars. When we see houses built 
in the ‘back to back” style, with no circulation of 
air around them and an absence of light, we may be 
pretty certain that such domiciles cannot be healthy in the 
truest sense of that term. When, also, the careful house- 
wife pulls down her blinds to keep the sun from taking 
the colour out of her carpets, I feel tempted to say, 
‘‘ Bother your carpets, let us have plenty of light!” 
In a word, one cannot be healthy or keep well without 
light and plenty of it. Goethe’s famous saying receives a 
new meaning, in truth, from the latest work of science. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


P H Wituiams (Hampstead).—The newcomer is very much better, and shall 
be published if correct. 

E W (Bycullah, Enfield).—We know of neither chess club nor chess-players 
in your locality, but perhaps some readers may notice your inquiry. 

Opeeee- Kindly look again and tell us if there is nota Rook that can go to 
¢ Kt Sth. 

J = B.—There is no such rule, although Staunton advocated the necessity 
or one. 

X Hawkins (Springfield, Missouri).—Thanks for game and problem, both of 
which we hope to use if they prove up to our standard. 

R Ke tty (of Kelly).—Thanks for problem and compliment. 

Dr F Sr (Camberwell).—The improved version of No. 1 shall receive careful 
examination. 

Correct So.tvtTion or Prospitem No. 2541 received from J W Shaw 
Montreal) ; of No. 2542 from F A Hollway (Grand Rapids, Mich.) ; of 
No. 2543 from J W Shaw, F A Hollway, and Emile Frau (Lyons) ; of 
No. 2544 from J H Tamisier (Heppen), Vi (Turkey), and A W Hamilton- 
Gell (Exeter) ; of No. 2545 from A W Hamilton-Gell and H S Brandreth ; 
of No. 2546 from C M A B, Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), 
K Q, Matfield, A D K, Victorino Aoiz y del Frago, and M Salem 
(Trieste) . 

Correct Sotvtions OF Proptem No. 2547 received from Fr Fernando 
Glasgow), M Green (Cannes), R G Hooker (Ramsgate), C E Perugini, 
CMA B, R Ranoclaf, Alpha, A Newman, T Roberts, Clophill, E E H, 
J M K Lupton, Julia Short Exeter), M Burke, Anglim, F Macartney, 
A Bucklaw, Sorrento (Dawlish), Hereward, W Guy, jun. (Johnstone), 
Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), L Desanges, Martin F, J F Moon, Mrs Kelly (of 
Kelly), J C Ireland, Thomas Butcher (Cheltenham), E Morris (Water- 
ford), Charles Burnett, W Wright, W R Raillem, J Twycross, 
A Sage, J Dixon, E Bygott (Sandbach), Bluet, Joseph Jones (Hodnet), 
Shadforth, Emile Frau, W David (Cardiff), F Knight, J A Barker, Dawn, 
A H B, K Templar, Ignoramus, Joseph Willeock (Chester), G Joicey, 
W P Hind, R H Brooks, HS Brandreth, H B Hurford, Victorino Aoiz y 
del Frago, TG (Ware), EH Whinfield, Matfield, A F Froggatt (Kilkenny), 
R Worters (Canterbury), Z Ingold, J Marshall, G T Hughes (Athy), 
and J Drew (Honiton). 


Sotution oF Prosiem No. 2546.—By J. W. Asporr. 
WHITE. BLACK. 

1. Kt to Q 6th K takes R 

2. P to Q 4th (ch K moves 

3. P or B mates. 
If Black play 1. R to K sq, 2. R at Kt 6th to K 6th, &c. 


PROBLEM No. 2549. 


By H. F. L. Meyer. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN BIRMINGHAM. 


Game played in the match North v. South between Messrs. CressweLier 

Portsmouth) and Arkinsoy (Hull 

French Defence. 

BLACK (Mr. A. wuiTe (Mr. C. BLACK (Mr. A. 
P to K 3rd if the opposing forces ; he simply has a bad 
P to Q 4th gume, and his opponent is aware of it. 

P takes P 22. K to R 2nd R (Bsq) to B 3rd 
B to Q 3rd 23. P to B 4th 
r y PD an 
hag ty . 3rd There is no time for this, R to K Kt sq is 
pt imperative; but Black has then a choice of 
B to K 3rd good moves, such, for instance, as Kt to 
Castles Kt 4th 
Q to B 2nd 23. R takes P (ch 
Q Kt to Q 2nd A brilliant and sound, if somewhat 
obvious, sacrifice. 
24. K takes R 
25. K to R 2nd 
26. R to Kt sq 
Very pretty; but R to R 3rd results in 
a speedier mate. Say BR to R 3rd, RB to 
Kt 3rd; P takes R (ch), P takes P: 
takes P (ch), and mates next move. “ 
finish in the text, however, is 
enough, and the game «well deserves the 
attention of all chess students. 

27. Q takes Q P to B 6th (ch 

28. K to Rsq R takes R (ch) 
| 29. K takes R P takes Q 
White resigns. 


waite (Mr. C. 

1. P to K 4th 

2. P to Q 4th 

3. P takes P 

4. Kt to K B 3rd 
5. B to Q 3rd 

6. Kt to B 3rd 

7. Castles 

8. B to K 3rd 

9. Kt to K 2nd 
10. Kt to Kt 3rd 
11. Kt to B 5th 
12. B takes B 
13. P to K R 3rd 
14. R to K sq 
15. B takes Kt 

He should 
earlier, followed by 


R to Kt 3rd (ch) 
Q Kt to B 3rd cane 
yrobably have 
Kt to Q 2n 
Kt takes B 
P to K B 4th 
P to B 5th 
Q to K B 2nd 
Q to R 4th 


captured 
i. 





15. 

16. P to B 3rd 
17. Q to B 2nd 
18. B to Q 2nd 
19. R to K 2nd 
20. R to K B sq R to K 3rd 
21. Bto B sq R to Kt 3rd 


2 , . ninidll 
White cannot easily prevent this massing 


Game played between Messrs. J. Witsow (Brighton) and 
G. W. Wricut (Manchester). 
Ruy Lopez.) 

BLACK WHITE 

Mr. Wright). Mr. Wilson). 
P to K 4th 17. PtoQ R 4th 
Kt to Q B 3rd 18. P to R 5th 
P to Q 3rd ieht ; 

A most delightful continuation. Black 
B to Q 2nd appears now to lose, whether he capture 
P takes P the Bishop or not. 
Q to B 3rd 18. 
19. P takes P 
20. R takes P 

In the finest style. Of course, if K takes 
R, the game is speedily finished by Y to 
B 7th (ch) and KR to Raq. If RB to B aq, 


R to R ath (ch), & 
R to K 2nd 
B takes R 


BLACK 
Mr. Wright). 
K R to K sq 


WHITE 
Mr. Wilson). 
1. P to K 4th 
2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. B to Kt 5th 
4. P to Q 4th 
5. Kt to B 3rd 
6. Kt takes P 
Intending to Castle Q side, also tempting 
White to play Kt to Q@ Sth, which is 
unsound. He had better have developed 
and Castled K side 
7. Bto K 3rd 
8. Castles 
9. Kt takes Kt 
10. Q to Q 2nd 
11. P to B 3rd 
12. B takes Kt 
13. Kt to Q Sth 
Threatens B takes R P (ch), K takes B; 


R takes B 
B P takes P 


K Kt to K 2nd 
Castles (Q R) 
Kt takes Kt 
Q to Kt 3rd 

K to Kt «q 

B takes B 


20. 
21. R takes R 
22. R to R sq 
Threatens the finishing stroke. Q to B 
6th, and then R to BR &th, mates, becomes 
unavoidable. This game will suit all 
QtoR Sth (ch), K to Kt aq; Qtakes BP tastes, and reflects great credit upon the 
(ch), with a winning game first player. 
B takes Kt 22. 
B to K 2nd 23. Q to B 6th R to Kt 2nd 
P to Kt 3rd 24. Q to K 8th K to B 2nd 
B to B 3rd 25. Q takes B (ch), and wins. 


13. R to Q 2nd 
14. P takes B 

15. Q to Q 4th 
16. Q to Q B 4th 


A new chess club has been formed at Lonsbury College, Clapton, under 
the title of Lonsbury Chess Club. Its president is Mr. W. Larking, B.A. 

The Spring Handicap Tournament of the City of London Chess Club 
commences on Monday next, Feb. 13; the weekly exhibitions of simul- 
taneous play commence on Friday, Feb. 17, and the club’s annual matches 
with Oxford and Cambridge Universities are expected to commence on 
Saturday, Feb. 18. The contest for the championship of the club has been 
delayed, owing to the illness of Mr. Gibbons. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 

A really noticeable social event was the opening of Devon- 
shire House for a political party. In this way great ladies 
of old used to influence politics, and were considered to be 
doing so in a womanly way. That way, truly, has immense 
influence on the moe A who come within its scope. Curious 
as the mania may seem to those who are not bitten by it, the 
fact remains that for some (and those not a small proportion) 
of the well-to-do people who are not of the ‘‘ upper ten” 
there is no stronger ambition than to visit occasionally at 
the houses of peers and potentates on a momentary footing of 
equality. They are not at home there, they do not know 
the majority of the other guests, and they cannot pretend to 
themselves that they are placed by these rw, visits on 
an equal social plane with their hosts. The old French 
story might be repeated in their case, if they took such a 
visit to mean acquaintance. ‘‘Good morning, my friend; 
how do you do?” said a man to Talleyrand. ‘Good 
morning, my friend; what is your name?” replied the 
Minister. Nevertheless, the party leaders have always 
been well aware how much influence on the loyalty even 
of M.P.’s, and on their readiness to make pecuniary sacri- 
fices for their party and to stand the expenses of future 
elections, invitations for themselves and the ladies of 
their families to political ‘‘ smart ’’ receptions will exercise : 
and now the influence is to be extended beyond ‘the 
House,” and the Duchess of Devonshire means to follow 
the example of great predecessors in the attempt to ‘‘ hold 
the party together” in this way. Her reception, to which 
a crowd of over a thousand people were asked, the majority 
of them on no other than political grounds, shows that 
we are going to see a revival of the ‘‘ salons” of Lady 
Palmerston, Lady Lansdowne, and Lady Holland; and 
certainly nobody can lead the revival to better purpose 
than the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire—he with such 
wealth and political reputation ; she with such stateliness 
and graciousness mingled. 

A silly servant-maid at Newbury has died of syncope, as 
a consequence, in her doctor’s opinion, of tight-lacing. A 
very instructive contrast to this folly in low life has been 
presented in these columns recently, in the form of the 
portraits, reproduced from photographs, of two young 
Princesses, the daughters of the Empress Frederick and 
the Duchess of Edinburgh respectively. In both cases it 
was apparent that the Princesses had been wise enough, 
and guided by mothers sensible enough, to allow of a 
natural development of the figure. The waists of both 
looked about twenty-three or twenty-four inches, which is, 
in point of fact, a very usual and proper size for a girl's 
waist to be, if she be neither very short, ill-nourished, or 
sickly. In this respect, as in many others, the so-called 
‘* ladies’ papers” do great mischief to women who rely on 
them for styles, and injustice to good fashion, as really 
great ladies show it forth in their beautiful and truly 
elegant costumes. Just compare the drawings of those 
young Princesses’ gowns, on hourglass-like waists—which, 
of course, the artists drew out of their own imaginations 
with the actual look of their Royal Highness’s figures ! The 
waists in the fashion-artists’ plates were about the natural 
and nice-looking circumference for the neck; the real waists 
were a proper size, and sloped far more gracefully and 
elegantly from the shoulders downwards than did the dis- 
torted and erroneous drawings. Yet poorer women are led 
by those sketches to suppose small waists to be ‘* worn” 
by princesses! The fact is that all the ‘ladies’ papers” 
are edited by men, and thus do not truly represent women 
at all. Nowoman editor would allow gowns to be drawn 
with twelve-inch waists, because she would know that the 
loss of realism thus produced was not calculated either to 
please or be of service to her lady readers. 

Mrs. Kendal is one of those ladies who always look well 
on the stage. and make it serve as a model of fashion for 
the audience. Her gowns at present are excellent, yet 
perfectly simple. One is an indoor dress of pale-blue cash- 
mere, made with a long train, which is trimmed round the 
bottom with black passementerie. There is a folded vest 
of the same colour in silk, ending under a deep waistbelt, 
with sash ends at one side; and a zouave of cashmere, 
edged with the black trimming, covers the vest. Next, she 
dons a charming dinner-dress of grey and red. The chief 
part of the gown is bright silver-grey moiré, the skirt of 
this, made with a long train, being edged with a narrow 
footband of red velvet. The bodice is open in a deep V, 
one half of which is edged by folds of red velvet. At the 
centre this red velvet turns aside, and is drawn down under 
the bust tc end beneath the left arm, while the rest of the 
berthe consists of white lace alone. On the shoulder, 
where the lace forms the berthe, however, is cunningly 
perched a bow of red velvet. The sleeves of grey are huge 
to the elbow ; a pleated frill of lace overhangs them as an 
epaulette. An admirable finish is a fan of silver - grey 
gauze on sticks of that pretty new metal, aluminium, that 
looks like silver with a dull instead of a shiny surface. 

That same metal, by-the-way, has an interest for us as 
housewives. It is not really newly discovered; what is 
new about it is the method of extracting it. By the 
older ways it was exceedingly expensive. It is now made 
very cheaply, and it is said that it will soon become even 
more plentiful. It is fitted to supersede silver, in so far 
as silver is used for its actual beauty and for its qualities 
of not tasting nasty and of enduring wear. Aluminium is 
non-tarnishing and does not communicate its own flavour ; 
it is charming to the eye, and is at-once light and tough. 
It will not, of course, supersede silver for domestic use, 
since its very cheapness 1s against it from one point of 
view, but it will be a boon to folks who cannot afford to 
have enough silver for common wear. 

Hitherto, Mrs. Scharlieb, of Harley Street, has been the 
only lady M.D. of London University, in taking which 
degree she carried off the first honours and gold medal for 
women’s diseases. There have been, however, many lady 
M.B.’s, and now three of these have proceeded to the higher 
degree. The London University M.D. is notoriously the 
most difficult in the world to obtain. The new holders of 
it are Miss Bernard (who has for some years done good 
service to Indian women), Mrs. Fleming, and Mrs. Berry, 
The two last-named have been both married to medical 
men since their studies began, and the same sort of 
marriage has been made by a number of other medical 
women. 
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Of excellent Thoroughly Of great strength and The May pickings, Highly recommended as a 
quality. good Tea. fine quality. covered with Bloom, most Delicious Tea. 
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The Tea Trade Revolutionised, 
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WRITE FOR SAMPLES, and Book on Tea, forwardeu 
Free. BUT, BETTER STILL, send TRIAL ORDER: |f 
you will be ASTONISHED at the AMAZING VALUE, 
and your future custom will be 
UNFAILINGLY SECURED. 


THOUSANDS 
OF PACKAGES 
SENT OUT DAILY!! 


No Charge for Canisters or Chests, 




















Tea for Distribution packed in }, 4, or 1-lb, Bags, 
without charge. 












Foreign Price-List, containing full particulars, 
and Special Quotations (which include Foreign 
Duty, and Carriage) for despatching Tea under 
Bond to all parts of the World, 

sent Post Free on Application. 
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PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS OF HOTELS, 
HOSPITALS, PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, CLUBS, 
MESSES, CANTEENS, SCHOOLS, &c., &c., 
WILL FIND IT IMMENSELY TO THEIR 
ADVANTAGE DEALING WITH THE 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
21, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


























All Packages invariably bear, as a Guarantee of Quality, the United Kingdom Tea Company’s 
Registered Trade Mark, as above. 















ART NOTES. 


The assemblage of paintings and water-colour drawings by 
various artists at the Fine Art Society is an agreeable 
change from the ‘‘ one-man” exhibitions, of which the full 
‘*‘century”’ was recently completed. Whether the artists 
who contribute have felt themselves to be on their mettle, 
or whether a very strict hand and discerning eye have pre- 
sided over the selection, it must be allowed that seldom 
have the various painters been seen to better advantage. 
Mr. Alfred Hunt, who is too frequently absent from the 
larger exhibitions, is represented by a work of more than 
common power and refinement, ‘Down the Glen” (15), 
in which he has boldly grappled with some of the most 
complex problems of light and shadow. 
Although there is nothing specially 
novel in Mr. Henry Moore’s ‘‘ Thunder- 
Shower Passing Off” (30), the indigo 
tones of the sea are well given, and 
the sense of movement is sustained 
throughout. Mr. David Murray’s 
‘*April Day” (18) and Mr. Alfred 
East’s ‘‘ View of Hayle” (35) are 
more than ordinarily successful treat- 
ments of atmosphere, and Mr. Alfred 
Parsons has seldom shown so much 
strength and feeling as in his ‘‘ Going 
Westward” (51). Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanhope Forbes are to be found here 
in great force, and other members of 
the Newlyn school — such as Mr. 
Chevallier Taylor, Mr. Tuke, Mr. 
Adrian Stokes, and others —are well 
represented ; while Mr. F. G. Cotman’s 
picturesque ‘‘ View of Pinner” (62), 
Mr. Thorne Waite’s ‘‘ Studies from the 
Southdowns,” and Mr. MacWhirter’s 
‘Sunlight and Twilight,” although not 
wholly novel, are not the less welcome 
additions to the present collection. 
Mr. M. L. Menpes contributes two 
street scenes from Japan, which by 
their strength and tone will excite the 
surprise of those who have hitherto 
belittled this painter’s resources and 
talent. 


Not satisfied with opening up dis- 
tricts where nature is varied and 
beautiful, the painters find subjects 
for their pencils in the very means of 
travel. Mr. Ayerst Ingram is too ex- 
perienced a globe-trotter not to have 
incurred a frequent debt of gratitude 
to the ‘‘ P. and O.” for the luxurious 
arrangements by which that company 
lightens the monotony of the sea voyage 
tothe East. Mr. Ayerst Ingram, in his 
exhibition at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s, asks 
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usto accompany him down the Channel, across ‘‘ The Bay,” 
and then on more tranquil waters through the Mediterranean 
and Red Seas, and across the Indian Ocean to Melbourne 
and Sydney. On his way out and home he notes every 
lace of interest to us, as well as many episodes of ship 
ife which may possibly culminate in interest to the 
persons concerned. 





At Messrs. Tooth’s Gallery we are tempted by Mr. John 
White to wander less far afield, and he gives us his 
testimony of the attractions which Devonshire and 
Cornwall can offer to those who care for bright sunshine, 
bold rocky coast scenery, bright inland foliage, and broad 
stretches of purple moorland. It is impossible to ignore 
the fact that both Mr. Ayerst Ingram and Mr. John White 
have their mannerisms, which are the more striking whena 
number of their respective works are grouped together, but 
both of them have the happy knack of recording what some 
of us wish to recall and others long to see. 

The Lille Museum, which has been recognised as one of 
the most important in Northern Europe, has just been 
installed in its new buildings, and a wail of despair has 
been sent up by all who have inspected the new home of the 
Téte de cire and the famous drawings of the Wicar collection. 
The town authorities have been, apparently, anxious to 
have a sumptuous building overloaded with ornament, to 
decorate their streets, and have consequently lost sight of 
the essentials of a picture-gallery—light, air, and space. 
As at the new Belvedere of Vienna and the Rijks Museum 
of Amsterdam, the exterior has been the first consideration 
of the architect, and the effect from the outside, instead 
of the result inside, has been his only thought. Happily, in 
France the Minister of Fine Arts hasa power of intervention 
which in this country would be regarded as fraught with 
indescribable danger, and he has commissioned two officers 
of his department to investigate the complaints which have 
reached him from various independent quarters. Supposing 
the report of the commissioners to be adverse to the present 
buildings, it remains to be seen whether there is any power 
to force the city zediles to undo their work, or the ratepayers 
to pay a second time for their municipal buildings. 


In reproducing Mr. David Law’s etching from Mr. 
Dendy Sadler’s picture ‘‘ Thirdly and Lastly,” the Fine Art 
Society has had in view the maintenance of a standard of 
perfection in the printing of each separate copy. In that 
submitted to our notice no deterioration is traceable, and 
the tones throughout are well balanced. We may, 
perhaps, express some scepticism as to the time in our 
national history when ‘Mr. Councillor Baggs” or any 
of his confraternity paid a visit to the squire in his wig and 
gown, and spent the afternoon in the garden drinking 
Burgundy from the bottle. But the group is a good one 
and full of humour, and we can almost assert that the 
surprise expressed on the squire’s face by the argument 
‘Thirdly and Lastly” has reference to some contested 
right of way which he wished to close against ‘‘ the tres- 
as he regarded them. 


passers,” 


ARTISTIC CHALLENGE SHIELD. 
A short time ago the Mayor of Sheffield (Alderman B, 
Langley) and Sir F. T. Mappin, Bart, M.P., each promised 
to the elementary schools of that town a challenge shield, 
to be competed for in calisthenic exercises. The Mayor’s 
Shield has been won by the Duchess Road Board School. 
It is a piece of silver, Louis XV. heavy repoussé work, sur- 
mounted with the Sheffield arms and crest, beautifully done 
in repoussé. In the centre is a laurel wreath with silver 


bands, or beads, enclosing an oval shield, with smaller 





CHALLENGE SHIELD FOR CALISTHENIC EXERCISES, 
GIVEN BY THE MAYOR OF SHEFFIELD. 


shields at the top, emblematic of conquest. On the centre 
shield is a group of children, with their teacher, engaged in 
calisthenic exercises. The two side views represent more 
adult scholars in the first and second positions of dumb-bell 
exercises on an exquisitely engraved shield. Below is the 
Mayor’s crest with the inscription: ‘* Presented by his 
Worship the Mayor (Alderman Batty Langley) to the 
Sheffield Teachers’ Association, for annual competition in 
physical exercises for scholars and infants attending the 
elementary schools of Sheffield.” The shield was manu- 
factured by Messrs. Mappin and Webb. 
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112, Regent Street, London, W. 
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supplied direct from an immense London 
stock, containing all the latest novelties, 
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towns 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of the late Marchioness of Abergavenny was 
proved on Jan. 30 by Lord Henry Nevill and the 
Rev. Harry Harbord, the executors, in the Principal 
Probate Registry. Her Ladyship appoints a fund over 
which she had a power of appointment under the will of 
her father, Sir John Johnstone, Bart., to her younger 
children. She bequeaths certain pictures, jewellery, and 
personal effects to her husband, the Marquis of Aber- 
gavenny, her children, and other members of the family ; 
and gives the residue of her property to her younger 
children equally. 

The will (dated Sept. 26, 1892) of Mr. Nicholas 
Wood, J.P., D.L., late of 54, Lowndes Square, and 
Sandling Park, Hythe, Kent, was proved on Jan. 26 by 
John Wood, Lindsay Wood, and Neville Thursby, the 
brothers, and Henry Perceval Mackrell, four of the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
ipwards of £293,000. The testator bequeaths his gold and 
silver plate, including the cups and other prizes won by him 
it regattas, to his wife, Mrs. Edith Florence Wood, for life 
then to be divided between his and, failing sons, 
between his daughters; his books, jewellery, pictures, 
furniture, wines, articles of household use and ornament, 
horses and carriages, and £1000 to his wife, and he makes 
her income with what she ntitled to receive under 
ir marriage settlement to £1600 per annum. He also 
ieaths £25,000, upon trust, for each of his daughters ; 
his sister, Mrs. Lockhart; £150 to each of his 
executors; and, instead of legacies to any of the charitable 
itutions to which he used to contribute, £1500 to his 
itor Mr. Mackrell for charitable purposes as discussed 
iny way he may think best; but he does 


and Mr. Mackrell is not to be 


sons, 


up Is ¢ 
the 
beqt 


£1000 to 
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exXe 
with him, or in 


trret 
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the works of art in 
the last 


merits a foremost place. It is a 


AMONG 


twelve months, riane 


during 
veritable 


of contemporary celebrities,’ containing etched por- 


traits by the well-known draughtsman Mr. A. Lalauze 
literature. If 


; : , 
famous in art, science, and 


of those 
it appear to be accorded an 


musical and histrionis 


large share of pictorial distinction, it is doubt- 
fact that the public love to 


undul 


less due to the gaze upon 
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the features of th who have so powerfully con- 


tributed enjoy ible the hours of leisure. 
already testified to their 
Mariani Wine we 
1 musical seore, that of Gounod, while Ambrose 


His 
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Among thos 
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accountable to his co-executors. The residue of his real 
and personal estate he leaves to his sons equally, and, in 
default of sons, to his daughters equally. 

The will (dated Aug. 6, 1885), with two codicils (dated 
June 11 and Noy. 2, 1890), of Mr. George King Morgan, 
formerly of the city of Bristol, tobacco and snuff merchant, 
and late of Cherith Lodge, Clifton, who died on Nov. 13, 
was proved at the Bristol District Registry on Jan. 11 by 
John Curtis, Thomas Davey, Richard Davey, Vincent 
Dormer Harris, M.D., and Henry Lorymer Riseley, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
over £178,000. The testator bequeaths £100 each to his 
executors. All his real estate (if any) and the residue of 
his personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his four 
daughters—Agatha Harris, Blanche Dowson, Rose Collins 
Morgan, and Martha Bailey Morgan. 

The will (dated Jan. 6, 1877), with a codicil (dated 
Noy. 26, 1892), of Mr. Samuel Leney, late of Priors Court, 
Newbury, Berks, who died on Noy. 29, was proved on 
Jan. 31 by Mrs. Ellen Buckman Leney, the widow, Walter 
Woodhams Whiteman Reid, and William Craig Roberton, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to upwards of £116,000. The testator bequeaths £200 and 
all his furniture, plate, jewellery, pictures, books, articles 
of household use or ornament, horses, carriages, and live 
and dead stock to his wife ; £10,000 to her for distribution 
as she shall in her absolute discretion think fit ; £10,000, 
upon trust, for his son, Frank Thorby Leney ; and legacies 
to brothers, sisters, and other relatives and to his clerk, 
coachman, cook, and others. The residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife during 
widowhood, she maintaining and educating his son ; in the 
event of her marrying again, £400 per annum is to be paid to 
her ; and if she again becomes a widow her right to receive 
the income of the whole of his residu iry estate is to revive. 


the late Cardinal Lavigerie, writing to 
M. Mariani, observes: ‘ America 
of your admirable wine, which has conferred, on. my 
White Fathers, the children of Europe, the strength 
and courage to undertake the civilisation of Asia and 
Africa.” Madame Delaunay, glass in hand, drinks 


success to 


Eminence 
furnishes the basis 


tonic, a sentiment which 
Richard, and 


The Coquelins, 


this invaluable 
Mesdames Holmés, 
have hastened to endorse and approve. 
ainé and cadet, smile approval from the pages of the 


Sévérine, Conneau 


album, giving place, as we turn the leaves, to Edison, 
Jules Simon, and Rochefort, the indefatigable Sarah, 
together with Morell Mackenzie, 
Lenucx Browne, Bouchut, Cornil, Fauvel, and Lutaud, 
to represent the medical science of the United States, 
England, and The d’étre of this 
gallery of portraits is evidently to afford dos umentary 
the Mariani 


Drs. Sajous, Sir 


France. raison 
unfailing resources of the 
invigorating the 
When Gounod says, 
alludes 


evidence of 
Wine in 
intellectual and physical powers. 
** Honneur, Vin Mariani!” 
to it “‘as the valuable wine which has so often rescued 
it is evident that M. Mariani’s 


stimulating and flagging 


honneur au and 


me from exhaustion,” 
preparation possesses serious claims to the patronage 
of those who, in the bustle and worry of a civilisation 
at high pressure, fall victims to nervous prostration. 
Princes and plebeians alike are amenable to its vivifying 
witness the presence of his Majesty Dom 
authors 


effects : 


this collection. Seeing that and 


orators 


Pedro in 


artists, and vocalists, dramatists and actors, 


men of leisure and men of science, come forward in 
concert to render a graceful tribute of gratitude for 
benefits derived from its use in times of over-pressure 
and exhaustion, the Mariani Wine is evidently a 
nervine tonic of the first order, capable of stimulating 
the 
insomnia, the penalty that the 
(lisappears as the 
brought back to a condition of healthy and productive 


and nervous system as a_ whole. 


gifted pay for strain, 


invigorating 


over-wrought nervous system is 


activity; the pangs of dyspepsia are assuaged, and 
cerebral fatigue gives place to a feeling of reserve 
undoubtedly a fact that 
work 
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state of 


the 


power. It is more 


than ever before, we live and in a 


high pressure which is a constant strain upon 


system. 
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The ultimate residue he gives to his said son on attaining 
twenty-three. 

The will (dated Nov. 27, 1890), with a codicil (dated 
Dec. 22 following), of the Rev. George Edward Denis 
De Vitre, late of Keep Hatch, Wokingham, Berks, who died 
on Dec. 10, was proved on Jan. 25 by Mrs. Maria Pratt 
Denis De Vitre, the widow, and Denis Frederick Denis 
De Vitre, the son, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £42,000. The testator bequeaths 
his plate, pictures, and books to his wife for life; the 
remainder of his household furniture and effects and the 
cash in the house and at his banker’s to his wife: and 
there are bequests to a nephew and servant. The residue 
of his real and personal estate he leaves upon trust, during 
the joint lives of his wife and son, to pay £400 per annum 
to his son until he attains thirty, and then one-third of the 
income, and the remainder of the income to his wife 
for life. At her death he gives the residue to his 
absolutely. 

The will (dated June 27, 1887), with a codicil (dated 
Dec. 13, 1889), of Sir Richard Owen, K.C.B., was proved 
on Jan. 26 by Mrs. Emily Owen, Thomas Cuvelje, and 
Charles Samuel Bagot, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £33,000. The testator 
bequeaths all his furniture, books, pictures, pamphlets, 
copyrights, tools, instruments, plate, wines oe consum- 
able stores, to Mrs. Emily Owen, the widow of his late son 
William; £25 to Mr. John Erxleben; and legacies to 
servants. He devises his real estate in East and South 
Hetton to his grandson, Richard Startin Owen, The residue 
of his estate he leaves, upon trust, for his said daughter- 
in-law, for life, if she so long remain unmarried, and then 
for his grandchildren, the children of his said son. 

The will (dated March 27, 1890) of Mr. Moses de Joshua 
Levy, formerly of 59, Fenchurch Street, merchant, and 


son 


Now, if a man uses up too large a share of his 
strength in study or in business, or wastes it in worry 
suffers. To 
is attempted 


or dissipation, his internal 


this 


economy 


counteract undue waste is what 
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with varying success by tonics; but the experience 
of centuries has that 
injurious in their after-effects as others are distinctly 
If one may judge from the testimony of 


shown some tonics are as 


beneficial. 
the numerous distinguished physicians which forms 
portion of this album, it would certainly seem that 
this wine provides exactly what most of us so much 


require. 





S.W. SILVER & Co., Cornhill, E.c. 


COMPLETE PERSONAL EQUIPMENTS ror AFRICA, INDIA, CANADA, Etc. 


SPECIAL LISTS OF 


REQUISITES, AND ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE, FREE ON APPLICATION. 


FARMING AND BUSH SUITS—CABIN TRUNKS AND AIR-TIGHT BOXES-DECK CHAIRS—PORTABLE 
FURNITURE—TENTS—GUNS, RIFLES, AND REVOLVERS. 


Sun Court, 67, CORNHILL, E.C., 





WEST-END BRANCH —""iop'tAnits, 
29, Old Bond Street, W. 
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‘Duty, Not Happiness, is the True Object of Life.’ 


WHAT COMMANDS THE ADMIRATION AND HOMAGE OF MANKIND?—CHARACTER AND STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE. 


The FATHER of the HOUSE of COMMONS. 


AN INCIDENT IN HIS FIRST CANVASS. 


“TELL °IM TO CHALK HIS NAME ON THE COUNTER, AND YOUR FATHER SHALL ASK HIS CHARACTER.” 

“If I were asked to account in a sentence for his great popularity, I should say it was his great urbanity, his fidelity to true Liberalism, his love 
of independence, and his unimpeachable character. During his first canvass (about 60 years ago), Mr. Villiers and two friends entered a small shop 
at Willenhall that had been left in charge of a young girl. On learning their business the damsel shouted upstairs, ‘ Mother, here ’s a gentleman as is come 
for father’s vote for Member of Parliament.’ T»> this a voice from above made answer, ‘Tell ’im to chalk his name on the counter, and your FATHER SHALL 
ASK HIS CHARACTER.’ ‘Thank you, Ma’am,’ shouted the candidate ; after which, turning to his companions, he said, ‘Book that for me, I am as certain 


of it as if it were already given.’” RUSSIA’S ADVANCE TOWARDS INDIA. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH SKOBELEFF. 
“ Bokhara is a wretched place to live in.” According to his 
account, the Khanate is so unhealthy that a Russian occupation 
is only possible by the 


AID OF ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 


‘*We ought to be friends. . . Why should two European Powers 
quarrel over a few Asiatics? WE OUGHT TO BEFRIENDS. WE 
STRONGLY WISH IT. It is England’s hostility that provokes 
our advance more than anything else.’’—Page 88, The Russian Advance 
towards India (C. Manrvry). 


marae es, GALIEOO.,. 


**Since my arrival in Egypt in August last I have, on three occasions, been 
attacked by fever. On the first occasion I lay in hospital for six weeks. The 
last attacks have been completely repulsed in a short time by the use of your 
valuable ‘ FRUIT SALT,’ to which I owe my present health, at the very least, 
if not my life itself. Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration impels me to add 
my testimony to the already overwhelming store of the sume, and in so doing I 
feel that I am but obeying the dictates of duty.—Believe me, Sir, gratefully 
yours, A Corporat, 19th Hussars.—26th May, 1883.-——Mr. J. C. Eno.”’ 

‘*T used my ‘FRUIT SALT’ freely in my last severe attack of fever, and I 
have every reason to say I believe it saved my life.—J. C. Exo.”’ 


Feverish Colds, Chills, Fevers, Blood Poisons, Throat Irritation, &¢. 
DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE. 

Late Hours, Fagged, Unnatural Excitement, Breathing Impure Air, too 
Rich Food, Alcoholic Drink, Gouty, Rheumatic. and other Blood Poisons, 
Fevers, Feverish Colds, Influenza, Sleeplessness, Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the Face, Want of Appetite, Sourness of 
Stomach, &c. It prevents Diarrhea, and removes it in the early stages. 


USE ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 


If IS PLEASANT, COOLING, HEALTH-GIVING, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING, 
You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 
IMPORTANT TO ALL. 

**T have recently returned from a tour through Australia and New Zealand, 
where I enjoyed perfect health, owing, I believe, to my always having Eno’s 
‘FRUIT SALT’ in constant use. I was glad in New Zealand up country to 
pay 5s. per bottle to get Eno’s ‘FRUIT SALT’ in preference to imitations, 
which were offered by chemists and storekeepers at lower prices. For sea- 
| Ma sickness it is invaluable, and in nearly 100,000 miles of journeying I have always 

had it near me, and felt safe from fever, blood poisons, &ec.—I am, dear Sir, 
“BOOK THAT FOR ME.” yours faithfully, S. A. J.— Dec. 1, 1892.” 

« After suffering two and a half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything, without any benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try 
ENO'S ‘FRUIT SAL‘, and before I had finished one bottle 1 found it doing me a great deal of good, and am restored to my usual health; and others I know that have tried it have not 
enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, Ropert Humpureys, Post Office, Barrasford.”’ 

ENO’S “FRUIT SALT" assists the functions of the LIVER, BOWELS, SKIN, and KIDNEYS by Natural Means; thus the blood is freed from 
POISONOUS or other HURTFUL MATTERS. It is impossible to overstate its great value. THERE IS NO DOUBT that, where it has been taken in the 
earliest stages of a disease, it has in innumerable instances prevented a severe illness. Without such a simple precaution the JEOPARDY OF LIFE IS 
IMMENSELY INCREASED. 


CAUTION,—Examine each bottle and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 
PREPARED ONLY at ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO'S PATENT. 


DR. DE JONGH'S “toi 
LIGHT-BROWN Imperial Capsuled 


—Newcastle Chronicle. 
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Se 
lor PEARL DEN" 


Half- Pints, 2s. 6d. 
/ or PEARL DENTIFRICE, bestows on the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, 
frees them from tartar, and imparts to the breath a pleasing fragrance. 


COD LIVER OWL, “wis 
‘ Quarts, 9s. | -s. 9d. Sold by Chemists. 


For Consumption, Bronchitis, Rheumatism, Debility, and Skin Complaints. aS ee S BO iS] 5 
=) AROWLANDS SONS =} 
Sole Consignees—-ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., Limited, Reger abet ere ROWLANDS MACASSAR OIL. 

. ee An invigorator and beautifier of the hair beyond all precedent, and prevents 


210, H | GH H ie) L BOR N, LON DON ° | it falling off and becoming dry. 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. (equal to four small). 


PLAYER'S onic. 
NAVY CUT 


Sold only in 10z. Packets, and 2, 4, and 8oz. and 11b. Tins, which keep the 
Tobacco in Fine Smoking Condition. 


Ask all TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, &c., and take no other. 


THE GENUINE BEARS THE TRADE MARK “NOTTINGHAM CASTLE” ON 
EVERY PACKET AND TIN. 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES, 


/n Packets containing 12, and Tins containing 24, 50, and 100. 
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late of 22, Clifton Gashine Maida Hill, she died on 
Dec. 19, was proved on Jan. 27 by Mrs. Esther Levy, the 
widow, and Joshua Levy and Isaac Levy, the sons, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £32,000. The testator gives his residence, with 
the furniture and effects and two legaci ies of £500 each, to 
his wife; £100 to each of his children Joshua, Jacob, 
Isaac, Judah, Rachel, and Judith ; £500 to his grandson, 
Moses Edwin Levy ; ‘and legacies to the children of a late 
clerk and to servants. He also bequeaths further legacies 
of £3000 each to his children Joshua, Isaac, Judah, Rachel, 
and Judith ; and £25,000, upon trust, for his wife for life, 
then as to one sixth for each of his five last-named children, 
and as to the remaining one sixth for his children or issue, 
as his wife shall appoint. The residue of his real and 
pe rsonal estate he leaves to his sons, Joshua, Isaac, and 
Judah. The testator provides that if any child ‘shall m: uITY 
a person not of the Jewish faith he or she shall forfe it 
his or her interest under his will. 


The will (dated April 23, 1891), with three codicils 
dated May 26, June 17, and Oct. 27, 1891), of Mr. 
William John Wilson, formerly of Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, and late of 29, Marine Parade, Brighton, who 
died on Dec. 16, was proved on Jan. 21 by Frederick 
Walters and Frederick Rufenacht Walters, M.D., the 


Walters, the executors, the 
amounting to over £22,000. 
and — cific legacies; and the 


nephews, and Rowland Perey 
value of the personal estate 
There are many Asari 


THE ILLUS 


residue of his real and personal estate the testator leaves, 
upon various trusts, for the benefit of his nephew William 
Wilson Tickle, his wife, and children. 

The will (dated April 10, 1891), with two codicils (dated 
July 14 and Aug. 28, 1891), of Mrs. Phoebe Springall 
Croker, widow of the Rev. J oseph Morrison Croker, Rector 
of Lavenham, Suffolk, late of Lavenham Lodge, Manor 
Road, Folkestone, who died on Dec. 8, was proved on Jan. 18 
by Edward Alfred Groom and the Rev. John Elijah 
Thompson, the brother, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £21,000. The testatrix 
bequeaths 8s. each to the eight Lavenham bellringers ; 


4s. to each of the probationers in regular practice; 5s. to 
each man and woman in the Lavenham almshouses ; 
£100 each to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the Suffolk 
General Hospital, Bury, and the London Homeo- 
pathic Hospital, Great Ormond Street; £90 to the 


Church Extension Association (27, Kilburn Park Road) for 
the East of London Food Mission for Men; £70 to the 
Work-Rooms for the Employment of Poor Needlewomen ; 
£50 each to the Zenana and Medical Mission Home and 
School for Ladies, the Church of England Central Home 
for Waifs and Strays, the London Society for Promoting 
Christianity among the Jews, and the Navvy Mission ; £25 
each to the Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen, the Thames 
Church Mission, St. Andrew’s Waterside Mission, and the 
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National Life-Boat Institution; £20 to St. Leonard’s 
Cottage Hospital, Sudbury; and many legacies, pecuniary 
and specific , to relatives, friends, and servants. The residue 
of her property she gives to her niece and nephew, Margaret 
Springall Mimond and Harold Croker Springall Thornton. 
The will and codicil of Mr. Richard Parker, J.P., late 
of Underwood, Bootle, Cumberland, who died on Dee. 1, 
were proved on Jan. 25 by John Parker and William 
Parker, the sons, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £11,000. 








A burglary and robbery of jewels, to the —_ of 
300,000f., was perpetrated on the night of Feb. 1 at the 
palace of the Count and Countess of Flanders, pet 
and sister-in-law of the King of the Belgians, at Brussels. 


The Royal Agricultural Society of England, at a council 
meeting on Feb. 1, presided over by the Duke of West- 
minster, received a deputation from Cambridge, headed by 
the Duke of Devonshire, as Chancellor of the University, 

and supported by the Duke of Rutland; and a deputation 
from St. Albans, supported by the Earl of Clarendon and 
the Marquis of Salisbury. It was resolved, after some 
debate on their respective claims, to appoint Cambridge as 
the 


the place of the society’s annual meeting in 1894; 
majority of votes was thirty-one to fourteen. The Hon. 


Cecil Parker was elected honorary director of the country 
meetings for three years. 
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1 : ¥ - a } “ Cg a \ aioe * ole vt aI — LIMIT \ all the latest and choicest ol of the 
pe nd design, and every description of actos f leading designing artists and manufacturers, so 
itemise § Loctenham Court Road London W =e ee 
t nish should visit the Exhibition of ‘Bed THE LARGEST AND: MOST CONVENIENT cg ia. th ¥ — * va ioe London, 
1 n Fur ire. i a, e plece o we e yards, 
‘URNITURE FU RNISHING ESTABLISHMENT [)ECORATIONS 
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those usually asked. agi From 9s. 9d. to 150 Guineas. [ECORATIONS 
VURNITURE : ° aie 
; } eeriveareetrnan ECORATIVE PAPERS 
ED-ROOM FURNITURE D Y J ) Pz Ri 
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{HILDREN’S BEDSTEADS 
{' SSPITAL BEDSTEADS 
S' ‘HOOL BEDSTEADS 


\ NEW ILLUSTRATED 
Pe CAT AL OGUE of Cots and Bedsteads, snit- 3 ft. 38s. 
ble f r Private “F imilies, Schools, Hospitals, 
Publ Inst tution Homes, Asylums, &c.. with 
special tariff of prices, is now ready, and will be 
forwarded post free on application. 
EDSTEADS 
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Illustrated Catalogues 
Post Free. 


BLACK and BRASS BEDSTEAD with the PATENT DOUBLE WOVEN 


SPECIAL CATALOCUE 400 USEFUL PRESENTS 
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“APLE and CO. 
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cine gy ys of the very be 
somewhat costly, HAND-PRINTED PAPEAS 
the styl bre age « out some few years hese 
are now produced by a different process, and sold 
at prices well within the reach of those who study 





WIRE MATTRESS complete 


WEDDING PRESENTS 
BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 


COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS 


USEFUL PRESENTS 





3 ft. é6in. 42s. 4 ft. 49s. 6d. 4 ft. 6in. 52s. 6d. 


POST FREE 


economy. 


[p08 ATIONS 
o) APANESE FABRICS 


i" APLE and CO. have a magnifi- 

cent collection of Japanese Fabries for wall 
decorations, many of which are remarkable for 
their striking originality of treatment and un 
usual combination of soft colourings. Being Tin 
porters of Japanese Fabrics on the very largest 
scale, Mapleand Co. are able to offer their customers 
exceptional advantages in price as well as in 


variety. 


“ A BOUT OUR HOMES” 
“A BOUT OUR HOMES” 
A 


— wrt? . , ’ 70 . ‘ ° 

35 ‘DSTE ADS with E NC CIR ( aL ING TN EW PICTURE GALLERIES —MAPLE and CO. have added another extensive ‘ A BOUT OUR HOMES ” 

age ( bg Peer - yy us > Galle ry for Picture sand Fine Art pre oductic ons = amongst the Collection of Paintings now being Exhibited will (Hazell, 1s.)-—-Maple and Co, will be pleased 

- ee 4 = a Fo O¢ . > BONING: he following celebrated Masters, amongst others— to forward a COPY of this litth BOOK, which 

. age wy Se eee T. G. AINS BOR OUGH, : W. J. MULLER, contains much interesting information upon 

SS SE ak thee oem ake ta Benny 3 A KEELEY HALSWELLE, FE. VERBOECKHOVEN, DECORATION and other matters in connection 

ee ey i } and i T. S. OPER, J. F. HERRING, Senr., en S WEBB, with modern furnishing, free of charge, upon 
.001n T. CRESWICK, 3. LEADER, €. WILLIAN application. 
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DEATHS. 

On Feb. 3, at 86, Onslow Gardens, South Kensington, 
Lucy Frances, wife of Charles L. N. Ingram, aged 
thirty-two years. 

On Feb. 5, at Oaklands, Keymer, Sussex, Eliza, widow 
of the Rev, E, Clay, and formerly widow of Thomas 
Gudgeon Dodson, Esq., daughter of the late Captain 
Kirkes, R.N., in her eighty-third year. 

On Jan. 20, at her residence, Norwich, Sarah White, 
widow of the late Captain Frederick White, R.N. (present 
at the battle of Trafalgar), and younger daughter of 
the late Rev, Timothy Matthews, a former Rector of 
Tydd St. Giles, Cambs., in her eighty-fourth wae 





YCEKUM.—BECKET. Every Evening 
4 (except Mondays), at Eight o’Clock, BECKET, by Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson, 
Becket an os -» Mr. Irving. 
King Henry oe Mr. Willintn Terriss. 


Queen Eleanor .. Miss Genevieve Ward. 


Rosamund : ns Miss Ellen Terry. 
KING LE AR.—E very Monday, at Eight 
Clock. 
Lear (King of Britain) ee Mr. Irvir 


Cordeli Miss Ellen’ Terry. 
3ox-Office (Mr. J. Hurst) ope n'Ten to Five. Seats also booked 
by letter or teleg cram. -LYCEUM., 


IRINSMEAD PIANOFORTES. 
> rh got opinion of those whose judgment is incompar- 


able has ever been unanimously in favour of the Brinsmead 
Piano 





Her Majesty the Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
the Royal Family use the Brinsmead Pianos. 
or Sale, for Hire, and on the Three- Years System. 
llustrated Lists Free 
JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS 
Temporary Premises- ~104, 1 New Bond | Street, ‘London, Ww. 


PIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per month. 
Tunings Free. No hire charged if purchased in 
1Qs. | six mae mths. The most economical and judicious 
mK le of obtaining a really good pianoforte is to 
| bie ne wie the oe m of purchasing it (if 





| 1h OM. us ‘OE 12M ANN and ¢ CO., 27, Baker Street. 
rpc MAS OETZMANN and CO.’S IRON- 
FRAME PIANOFORTES are the very best instruments 
mat = ihe moderate prices charged. Packed =e and sent 
any Prices £20 to £100, Catalo ues post fre 
THOM. AS ‘OE TZMANN and CO. Baker Street, i? mdon, W. 
Yo other Sulisten 


ILEYEL, WOLFF, and CO., Pianoforte 
acturer Established 1807. These celebrated 


# artistic qualities not to be found in any 
For SALE or HIRE; and on the Quarterly 












Instalment Syste 


170, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, Ww. 





] )ALMAINE and CO.’s PIANO AND 


ORGAN CLEARANCE SALE. Ten years’ warranty. 
1 


Rasy terms, approval, carriage free. Cottages, 7, 9, and 1 
guineas 

‘ zane @, 14 guineas. | Class 3, 23 guineas » |e lass 6, 35 guineas. 

(‘lass 1, 17 guineas, | Class 4, 26 guineas. Class 7, 40 guineas. 

‘ ia 2, 2 guineas 14 lass 5, 3%) guineas. | Class 9, 0 guineas. 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 44 guineas 


upwards. Fall price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken, and will 
le exchanged free if not approved of within one month 
Illustrations and particulars post free.—T. D'ALMAINE and 
CO. (Established 108 Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, London. 


JUTLER’S MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
» Violins, Guitars, Banjos, Flutes, Clarionets, Concertinas, 
Harmoniums, Pianos, Cornets, and Brass Band Instrume nts. 
Violins, with Bows in Case complete, 20s., 2 
The Largest Asso -tine nt in the Kingdo 
G. BUTLER’? 








29, Haymarket, London. 
es rs atalogues, &® pages, sent post free. 


Sgt LADIES.—SALE of NEW MUSIC ata 
reduc tine os and post free. All new BONES, pieces, &c. 


la 
of e! i" ublis hers wy cones, best editions *rices Commence 
il alana sent J. W. MOFFATT, 





reo RICHARD ‘BENT EY and SON’S 


TWO NEW WORKS NOW READY. 
By Mr. TORREN 


TWEN’ rY YEARS of P ARLIAMENTARY 
LIFE hy WILLIAM McCULLAGH TORRENS, Author 
of The Life of Lord Melbourne.”” In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 15s. 
By Mr. PEMBERTON. 
‘(HE LIFE OF T. W. ROBERTSON. By 
PHOMAS EDGAR PEMBERTON. With Pe trait, Fac- 
shnile, and other Illustrations. In 1 vol., demy vo, 14s. 
Two “NEW NOVELS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DAILYS OF SODDEN FEN.” 
WOME MARRIED FELLOWS. In 2 vols., 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ** ALEXIA.” 
\ ISS LATIMER OF BRYANS. By 
4 : LEANOR ©, PRICE, Author of “ Red Towers,” &c. 


crown 8VvoO 


Ricnargp Bentiey and Son, New Burlington Street. 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the 
World, 

Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 

Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE, 

Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke, 

Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste. 

Is partly composed of Honey and extracts from 
sweet herbs and plants, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put in glass 
jars. Price 1s, 








Sir JOHN BENNETT, | LTDp., 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. 





£25 —A STANDARD GOLD KEY- 
s LESS §-PLATE HALF-CHRONOMETER 
WATCH, accurately timed for all climates. Jewelled in 
thirteen actions. In massive 18-carat ate with Monogram 
richly emblazoned, mee and safe per pos 

Sir JOHN BEN T¢ Ltd. ) , 6, C he apaite, London, 


£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. 
Arms and Inscription emblazoned to order. 
£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. 
In oak or mahogany, With bracket and shield, Three 
Guineas extra. Estimates for Turret Clocks, 














£10. —In return for £10 NOTE, 


free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD 
KEYLESS WATCH, perfect for time, beauty, and worke 
manship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight. 


SILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 


Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


i 


£5 —SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH 


LEVER WATCH, A fine j-plate English 





Keyless Lever, jewelled, chronometer balance, crystal glass, 
The CHEAPEST WATCH EVER PRODUCED. Air,damp,and 
dust tight, GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY. 





JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd.), 65, Cheapside, London. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 








FOR ALL 


Bilious and Nervous Disorders, 


SUCH AS 


Sick Headache, Constipation, Weak Stomach, 





Impaired Digestion, Disordered Liver, 





AND 


Female Ailments. 





BEECHAM’S COUGH PILLS 


STAND UNRIVALLED FOR 


Coughs, Asthma, Bronchial Paesasensanened Hoarseness, &c. 


In Boxes, 9}d., 1s. 13d., and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. 
The is. 1}d. Box contains FIFTY-SIxX pills. 


THE SALE 1S NOW SIX MILLION Boxes PER ANNUM. 





BARNARD, BisHoP, & BARNARDS 


(LIMITED). 


SE) akleCiuthy, | ical, 





Original Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


SLOW COMBUSTION 
NORWICH STOVES, 


Carved Wood Mantels, Curbs, &c. 


Those desirous of counteracting the enormous ad vances 
now being made in the prices of Coal should adopt these 
celebrated Stoves, which have been proved to effect a 
saving in fuel over the ordinary form of grate of from 
25 to 30 per cent., and have stood the test of 
twenty years’ experience. They may be seen in action 
at our London Show Rooms. See Correspondence in 
Pall Mall Gazette, Feb, 22, 1892, 


Superbly Illustrated Catalogue, now ready, will be 
sent free on application, 





Inventors and Original Manufacturers of Galvanised 
Wire Netting for Garden, Park, and Farm, 


LONDON SHOW ROOMS: 


91, 93, & 95, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. 


MANUFACTORY: NORFOLK IRON WorKS, NORWICH. 
PHE CHARING CROSS BANK 


(Established 1870, 23 Year 
28, BEDFORD STREE T, CHARING ¢ ROSS, LONDON, W.C 
Capital, £300,000. Reserve Fund, £100,000. 


LOANS GRANTED, £30 to £5000, 
Town or Country, on approved Promissory Notes, Mortgage 
of Furniture, Trade > and Farm Stock, Life Policies, Reversions, 
Plate, Jewellery, Stocks, Shares, Freehold and Leasehold 
a &e. 

vecial facilities to all requiring Banking accounts. 
1 iree per cent. interest allowed on current acce pants on the 
minimum monthly balances when not drawn below £2 
Deposits of £10 and upwards received as under 
per cent. si annum, subject to: ~ mths’ notice of withdrawal. 





5 
6 
7 12 
Special te rms for large r amounts. Interest paid quarte rly 
Free of Income Tax 
Write or call for P: rospectus. 
A. WILLIAMS, Manager, 





BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 


Will recommend itself. 


It is Efficacious, Economical, 


Cleanses the Teeth, Perfumes the Breath, and is a Reliable and Pleasant Dentifrice. 


In Collapsible Tubes, of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor, 


for ONE SHILLING, postage paid. 


Prepared only by the Proprietor, 
THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. 





THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR, 

Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour. 

Is NoT a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
or even white linen, 

Should be in every honse where a HAIR RENEWER 
is needed, 

OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRED HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 


oz ‘NOTICE. 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 


obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
DruG Co,, 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists, 








FAR, FAR AND AWAY THE BEST NIGHT LIiGcutTs. 
CLARKE'S “PYRAMID NURSERY 
AW ® ’ . " H-HOLDER, 
LAMP FOOD WARMER, GLARKE'S REGISTERED “ PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHT WATCH-HOLD 
{ 7 
pz =n WS 
LARKE'S PY! 


PATIENT 








PYRAMID 


Vy 
y tj 
* |) i) =F. ‘2, 
REPR 
Pp : a R meee O 


Single Wicks, burn 9 hours each, in Boxes containing 8 lights. 
Sha Box. 


+ per 











Qs. 64., Ss. G4., 5s., and G8. each. 





Japanned Watch-Holder with “ Pyramid” Lamp and one Box of Pyramid 
Lights, packed in box complete, 8s. 4d.; if carnage paid, 4s. 


Invaluable at every bedside. 








Double Wicks, in Boxes containing 6 nypte and glass 
(burn 10 hours each), 1s. per Bc 








B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. 


Clerke’s “Pyramid” & Fairy” Light Co., Ltd., London. tins. 31, Ely Place, Holborn, E.C., and 484, Collins St., Melbourne, ""sir i2'scen."'He tail everywhore™ 
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OBITUARY. LORD BRABOURNE SIR WALTER BARTTELOT, BART. 
LORD NORTHBOURNE. The Right Hon. Edward Hugessen ee The Right Hon. Sir Walter Barttelot Barttelot, of Stopham, 
The Right Hon. Walter Charles James, first Baron of Brabourne, in the in the county of Sussex, C.B., J.P. and 
; Northbourne, of Pe)’ Binds county of Kent, in D.L., first baronet, died on Feb. 2. He was 
Betteshanger, in es the Peerage of the born Oct. 10, 1820, and was the eldest son 
the county of , x ‘ United Kingdom, of Mr. George Barttelot, of Stopham. He 
Kent, and Jarrow OP e. Ss P.C., J.P. and D.L., ] was educated at Rugby, and was for some 
Grange, in the 206 2 - died on Feb. 6. He time captain in the ist Royal Dragoons. 
Gounty Palatine eS RN | sg was a son of the He married, first, in 1852, Harriet, daughter 
of Durham, in the Seo} - late Sir Edward of Sir Christopher Musgrave, Bart., - of 
Peerage of the r' ; ’ Knatchbull, of Edenhall, Cumberland (who died in 1863) ; 
United Kingdom, a1"? . . 2 ‘ * Mersham Hatch, and secondly, in 1868, Margaret. only child 
and a_ baronet, yr &@, ; ninth baronet, and heir of Mr. Henry Boldero, of South 
died on Feb. 4. « . " was born April 29, Lodge, St. Leonard’s Forest, Sussex (who 
: 1829, and was diedafewdays previoustoherhusband’sdecease). Sir Walter 
son of the late . educated at Eton represented West Sussex in the Conservative interest 1860- 
Mr. John James, and at Magdalen College, Oxford. He married, first, 1885, and North-West Sussex from 1885 until his death. 
British Minister to the Netherlands, and was born June 3, Anna Maria Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Marcus He was created a baronet in 1875, and was sworn a member 
1816. He was educated at Westminster and at Christ Richard Southwell, Vicar of St. Stephen’s, St. Albans; of the Privy Councilin 1892. He is succeeded by his eldest 
Church, Oxford. He married, April 17, 1841, Sarah Caroline, and secondly, Ethel Mary, third daughter of Colonel son, Walter George, who was born April 11, 1855. 
-oungest daughter of Mr. Cuthbert Ellison, of Hepburn George Gustavus Walker, of Crawfordton, Dumfriesshire. . 
HW ill. Durham. She died Jan. 21, 1890. He suc« bo dhis He ——— ppt — a a from We have also to record the deaths of+ 
erandfather as second baronet in 1829. He represente ~d 1857 to 1880, and was a Lord of the Treasury 1859-66, a ay a . os 
Tait in the Liberal interest from 1837 to 1847. He was Under-Secretary of the Home Department 1866 and a A vy mn te ier a 7 a 7 , N. a. 
raised to the Peerage in 1884. He was D.L. for Kent, and 1868-71, and Under- Secretary for the Colonies 1871-74. Reb — oe “lth; sian ue ustrated London News, on 
served in 1835 the office of High Sheriff. He is succeeded He was created a peer in 1880. He is succeeded by , %, AGG Wury- origi . 
in the peerage by his eldest son, the Hon. Walter Henry his eldest son, the Hon. Edward Knatchbull-Hugessen, Che Hon. John Fitzhenry Townshend, who had been 
James. who has been M.P. for Gateshead since 1874. The who was born April 5, 1857. The new peer re presented Judge of the Irish Court of Admiralty for twenty-six 
new peer was born March 25, 1846. Rochester 1889-92. years, on Feb. 2 
HH] OOPING COUGH. WULLETON'S HERALDIC OFFICE 


CROUP x Famil, y Ar 


\ . | I : , ] _— . 

ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION, — | ; sen i Wis eb at ADDR etek Boer -- 

‘THE cele brated effectual cure without __Prosp post free Cranbourn Street, London, W.t 
"SON. ts = Wictorle Street. Londos , {ULLETON’S G UINEA BOX of CRESTED 














He was the only 

















snwanne wade 7 en Vv ja Street, I lon 
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DRLICATI _ CHILDREN 
Sat I NERVES 


RESTORED BY THI 


gl NEM oom RELINQUISHING DEPARTMENT. ap 


The Saloon being required for other Branches of 
[)U, BARRY'S REVALENTA ARABICA 


‘ Price — = from the Importers 
oe ods MS when + apowrmderesennes ame the Business, the whole of the Stock of Brussels, FOOD, which SAVES INVALIDS and CHILDREN 


reatments It es fitt nes it ti 


N EMIA or Bloodlessness) Positively 
A" L 5 dre M “i redicated and driven from the system Wilton, Axminster, and Tapestry Carpets, Carpet yay 
m0 : JPORTY-SIX YEARS’ INVARIABLE 


— Squares, Linoleums, &ec., is now being offered AT 


10/6 CWAN 10/6 CLEARING PRICES, {/4) per yard to Squares wl Dian Dee ele Een She be 
at 5 Guineas. BARRY and CO. (Limited), 77 


I 
D REt ENT STREET, LONDON W.. and HH GROCERS 
CHEMIs Ae ut STORES I i at 2 is. Gl 21b., 


MOUNTAIN TEN. DETER ROBINSON, 
RUBBER RESERVOIR. with nee 206 to 228, OXFORD idl rb the Antes 


GOLD PEN, IRIDIUM TIPPED. ROBINSON S&S CLEAVER, ee 


Grand Diploma « , Edit gh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1859. 
j 


hens tay - ++ ae o er doz. 
excellence the Peer of all pens - . a IRISH CAMBRIC Children’s Bordere 29 L3  _Hemstiteh 7 


. 13,000 steel pens costing £11, . “ =| re | Lasties 23 Ladies 


ther t 


eee 





] 4 writes incessantly for 830 hours. Samples and Illustrated Ger 


3 Bion cape den WS hc arcerontaace POCKET - HANDKERGHIEFS, 
Busy man’s time and money economiser = X f- ; IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. Dinner ‘Kapkins, 5 . 56 pe per doz. 

These Pens are known the world overs | ¢0:5. 1140, each ; Strong Huckatwek Tontne per don | Feled Linen Puliow Gases’ from 1 aon. —— | ae itp 

‘ ination ar at 

th 


ant witheat penance We genre j WRITE FOR SAMPLES, also, of LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, and SHIRTS. and by the inviting. ser alas by the facilities. 
- By Special Appointments to the Queen and f healtl a a 

We only require your Steel Pen ROBI NSON & CLEAVER oe BELFAST. { RESORT, .Movaco the first 
and Handwriting to guide us in selecting \ REAL SEA BATH IN YOUR OWN THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS eromnt its climate, its numerous at whic tions ai hi elegant 


Pen. 
ted ( rid = Ree Recais te tee beat eek NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 
tratec atalioqgue ree upon applicatio = kde “t + ~ : a 
oheen hiees EK sired: temperate In avery case of BENSON’S, 61, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 
wr og © there es the constitution. Of | Really good Foreign Cigars at London. 








atl A DS ipl 
smong the winter station 1 the Me dite rranean sea 


T: AYLOR'S CIMOLITE is the only 


vy harml oe SEIN POWDER Prepared by an 
lL by the most 


M ABIE, TODD, & BARD, Manufac- HI Chen st freer. de t wt th mA —¢ a fg $3. ,208.,228. per 100(and upwards). Sam ples5 for 1s 
3. CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. W ALKER’S ¢ CR YST. Ls CASE WAT‘ HES Ss. BERNERS HOTEL. - a rfect cuis ine, 
EsTABLISHED 1845. oa fous WALKER TT Copehiil and 2 — ’ fe a by seat “i le plication.—6 a1 Someae 0 sie ae net he ve. sent 
- . saat i | J. TAYLOR, Chemis Baker Street, London, W 
ANTIBILIOUS ' <a ee a MRS. WINSLOW'S 
PILLS. = Se —~< SOOTHING SYRUP 


turers of Gold Pens & Swan Fountain Pens, Be. 
An Illus tra ed Catalogue f Watches and Clock t hoicest wines. s a 
“al. O to nom-reaident incheon, 2s. Bed-rooms fron ennte ' ee. Sent for M4 or 
COCKLE’S | ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


( ‘OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. , : i 
FOR LIVER. } ; , Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 


their children while teething with perfect safety and 


( ‘OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, : ; ‘ succes It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 


FOI 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy ‘for 


Ng gs a : eee eas , ; for 


1OCK - Alem 7 “? , q ~ P _ . > diarrhea, Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to 
({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. yourssives and 
x aie OE epee aE aS a RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. E LUXURIOUS FINE CUT BRIGHT TOBACCO. Of all Chemists, 1s. 14d. per Bottle. 


FOR HEARTBU! 
7 NO BETTER FOOD EXISTS.””— London Medical Record 


This food — is malted by a patented Lome my should be tried wherever other nourishment has not proved 


TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. . entirely satisfactory. It is already cooked—requiring neither boiling nor straining. 


SCRUBB'S (s::.) AMMONIA }\ Billen & Hanburys 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for all Toilet purposes. . 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing, &c. n a O a 


estores the Colour to Carpets 
> ate ‘ ewellery : ' 7 
<teane Fiate one jowe ent A A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, supplying all that is 
yo bettie owed —_" > ten baths required for the formation of firm flesh and bone. Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the use of this 
Ht ali Grocers, emists, &c. ; Malted Food, which needs only to be tried to be permanently adopted. Medical Testimony and full Directions 


SCRUBB & Co., 15 Red Cross Street, S.E. accompany each Tin. Price 6d., 1s., 28.,58.,and 10s. Sold everywhere. 
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CEST 





Most Delictous, Nuts ttious & requiring no digestive effort. 1/6 & 2/6. 


SAVORY & MOORE. LONDON. 
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“EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.” Lancet, June 15, 1889. | 


Peptonized | 





Cocoa 
owe & Milk - 





PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the othe: 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of 
this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning With that supremely delightful and effectual 


dentifrice FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury 
to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and 
that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely 
remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair 
sex, because it Jends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 





Sis er ge! 


a“e 
vf 





“r.OUIS” VELVETEEN 


Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of 


THE CELEBRATED 


TO 


THOS. WALLIS «& CO., Ltd., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 











FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, & INVALIDS, 
EXTRACT FROM PRIVATE LETTER.—" Keally, [| consider that, human! 
speaking, * BENGKR'’S Foop’ entirely saved baby’s life. 1 had tried four other weil | 

known Foods, but in this horrible climate he could digest nothing until we began 
the ‘ Benger. He is now rosy, and fattening rapidl; 
| 
ZB, GOLD MEDAL || 
AWARDED, 
HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, [| | 
LONDON. 


NUTRITIVE &« DIGESTIBLE. 





WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES, 


TRADE MARK 


ave 
7 










», 







THE MOST DELICIOUS, 


Retail in Tins, 1s, 6c., 28. 6d., 53., and 10s8., 


of Chemists, &e., Everywhere. 


Sold by all Chemists, or sent by post. ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET FREE 














GARTERS 





TORPID LIVER positivety cureo ay CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS. 


They also relieve Distress from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, and Too Hearty Eating. A perfect remedy for Sick 

CARTER. Headache, Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsiness, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Coated Tongue, Pain in the Side. They 

tT regulate the Bowels and prevent Constipation. The smallest and easiest to take Forty in a phial. 

PURELY VEGETABLE, and do not gripe or purge but by their gentle action please all who use them 

y Established 1856. Standard Pill of the Dominion of Canada and the United States In phials at 1s. lid. 
e 


British Depot: 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C At New York, U.S.: 57 MURRAY STREET 
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NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 
SELF-REGISTERING THERMOMETERS, 





The ontside read the 
Window Highest, 
Sreshet Lowest, and 

Present Tem- 

Thermometer 


peratures 











enables the from inaiée 


observer to the House. 


Price 25s. and upwards. 





Accurate Thermometers for Sitting-Rooms and Bed-Rooms, 
18s. per dozen. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LISTS FREE TO ALI 
rHE WORLD. 


_NEGRETT! & ZAMBRA, 


nen —_ rs Her Maje eQ cats 
eign Gove orniner A 


38, HOLBORN VIADUCT. 
BRANCH Es—45, Cornhill, an 22, Regent Stree 
Pho io lOrrent Foleo: 


An ALWAYS ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 


_4n Original Case of 
MULHENS’ (late Farina’s) 


*ENUINE No. 4711 BRAND 


OF 


EAU pe COLOGNE. 


THE PUREST AND STRONGEST, 
YET MOST DELIC ATE 


PARTS OF 


London. 


















EVER PRODUCED. 
ok al WORLD says 
fesiruas of me et 





a 
5: 


7 Large selection of 
Choicest Perfumes, 
Toilet Soaps, &c. Quin- 
tuple Concentrated Ex- 
tracts, made from Fresh 
Flowers gathered at Grasse 





Of « ul Dealers in Perfumes, 
the 
LONDON BRANCH : 


62, NEW BOND ST., W. 


Une door from Brook St. 
Price-Lists on application 
to Mr. “J. REUTER, Manager. 


And at Cologne, 
New York, 
Vienna, Riga, ani 
Odessa. 


PAIN KILLER. 


The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle 
to-day of PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN 
KILLER. Acts direetly on the seat of 
Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, 
Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- | 
ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &c, 
Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- 
plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- 
tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp 
and Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, 
Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 15d. 
and 2s. 9d. British Depot: 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under 
misleading names. 


PAIN KILLER. 


oi Is UNQUESTIONABLY ” 


“than, KE ATING'S ‘LOZENG Ese 
: Relief is 5 














The late Eari of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
one late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


many other persons of distinction have testified 
to the remarkable efficacy of 


_HIMROD'S 
CURE : ASTHMA 


Established nearly a quarter of a century. 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 
It is used as an inhalation and without any 
af ter bad effects 

A Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free by 
post In tins 4. 

British Depot —46, Holborn Viaduct, London 
gine ot Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons. Lynch & Co., 

Sanger 4 Sons, W Beweste & Son, John Thompscn. 
Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 
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PERRY and CO.’s 


“ODELL” TYPEWRITER 


Send for Specimen 
of Work and 
Prospectus Post Free. | 





























WHAT WILL THE 
/t will Write 60 Words per Minute. 
/t gives Perfect Press Copies. /t Prints Direct from the Type. 
/t will give Perfect Manifold Copies. It is Inked Automatically. 

/t can be Used by the Blind. 
WHAT THE “ODELL” WILL NOT DO. 
/t will Not Get Out of Order. | It will Not Get Out of Alignment. 
/t will Not Cost Anything in Use. 


~ >= — sf 


“ODELL” DO? 
/t will Perforate Cheques. 








In placing our “ODELL” Typewriter on the English Market we are fully alive to the attacks which may be 
made upon us by the many makers of Writing Machines who have already a place in this market. 

Many persons, on seeing the Machine, or an illustration of it, will at once condemn it from sheer prejudice, 
saying : “Oh! it is not a ke y machine, it can’t be any good”; or, “ Anything but a key machine is a toy,” without 
in any way looking into its merits. 

And we know well the difficulty we shall have in overcoming this prejudice, and in convincing some sceptics 
that, although this is not a key machine, yet it is ¢ apable of turning out work not only equal to, but even better 
than, any key machine yet invented ; and more astonishing still is the short space of time occupied in writing. This 
is no idle boast, and we are prepared to prove our assertion to anyone who will favour us with a visit. 








SOLD By STATIONERS, &C. 
PERRY & CO., Limite, 18, 19, & 20, HOLBORN viapUucT, LONDON. 
THE. 


KODAK 


Is a Hand Camera especially designed for 

Amateurs, It is the most compact instrument 

made, and with it the largest number of exposures 

can be made with the least number of operations, 
PICTURES SQUARE OR ROUND. 

NO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY IS NECESSARY. 
“YOU PRESS THE BUTTON, 

WE DO THE REST.” 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 


The Eastman Photo Materials Co., Ltd., 


115, Oxford Street, London, W. 
4, Place Vendéme. Nice: 





Paris : :P lace Grimaldi. 











Si WOON ON NEG 


My 





















CHOCOLAT -MENIER. © 


Awarde d 


the 
HGhr 8ST HONOt RS 
ALL EXHIBITIONS. 


CHOCOLAT -MENIER 


In $I), and 4-lb., Packets, 





os 
BREAK 7 ST, 
LUNCHE ON, ae ‘su PPE n. 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Daily Consumption 
e xceeds 50 tons, 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 





Sold Every where. 


clArTOW’S E AR-CAP. 


For Remedying Prominent Ears, 
Preventing Disfigurenfent in 
after life, Keeps the Hair Tidy. 

In all sizes, 
Send measure round head just 
above ears. Price 3s. 6d, 


A. CLAXTON, 62, STRAND. 


” New Illustrated Catalogue now re aay. 


OTHE GUN OF THE PERIOD.” 














rs) Honours— a y, 1s 
oe? Melbourne iQ 
ri sicutta Ins, 






Price from 15 guineas; 
or with B.-A. Locks, from 
10 guineas, 


‘ 
[us Gun, wherever shown, has always 
taken honours. Why buy from Dealers when ican 
} buy at half the price from the Maker? Any” gun sent oa 
| V on receipt of P.O.O,, and remittance returned if, on 
8 hot satisfactory. Target trialallowed. A choice 
Riffes,and Revolvers, embracing every nove ity 
i 4.-L. Guns, from 508, to 50 guineas; K-L, 
| Rev iy ers, from 68. 6d. to 100s, S« nd six stamps for New 
} Illustrated Catalogue, now ready, embracing every Gun, 
Rifle, and Revolver up to date; also Air-Cane and In . 
plement Sheets. For conversic ms, new barrels, Pin Fires to 
Central Fires, Muzzleloaders to Mreechloaders, re-stocking 
ff of men second to hone in the trade, 
sell Guns, &c¢., at one profit if 









manufacture; Re-stocking, from 158; Pin 

Central Fires, fro es 308,; New Barrels, from £2 to £10; M.-L, 
altered to C.-F., B.-L., from 60s., with’ B.-A. Locks; and fr m 
Sos. with Bar Locks, ime luding new hammers, and making up 


as new; Altering Locks to Rebound, 12s, 


32 and 33, Lower Loveday Street, 
e ° y BIRMINGHAM, — Established 1850, 


Telegrams: ** Period, Birmingham.”’ 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK: 


Viewer MUELLER, Coesfeld, wrote to R. MASCHKE, 
yper Street, Isl lin o As regards song ur 


canaries may be ¢ mpares “i with the 
trained opera-singer with a cow-maid. 





commen Cle sa 








For over a quarter of a century it 


has never failed to rapidly 2 


restore Grey or Faded 
Hair, in youth 
fa. 
106; of all 


or age. 
2 Hairdressers 











arreste 

Falling. 
causes Luxu- 
riant Growth, is 
permanent, & 
perfectly 


and Chemists. 


L Circulars on 


applica- 
tion. 
Wholesale 7 
> Agents: > 
. R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 4 
31-33, Bervers STREET, W., § 








and 91-95, C1Ty Roap, E.C., Loxpoyw 








JUNO Cycles. vex¥ esr, 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST 

PR say G.O0., Front 
Driver an f imps ved 
light roads long 











































ALL: OTHER 


cons: NO BEST REMEDY 
= PL \fagd=124 EVER DISCOVERED! | 


> ee 





It acts like magic in relieving all pain and throbbing, and soon cures the most obstinate 
Corns and bunions, It is especially useful for reducing ENLARGED GREAT TOE JOINTS, 
which so spoil the symmetry of otherwise beautiful feet. Thousands have been cured, 
some of whom had suffered for fifty years without being able to get 
relief from any other remedy. It is a thin plaster, and takes up no room in the boot. 
A trial of a box is earnestly solicited, as immediate relief is sure. Boxes 1s, 14d., of all Chemists, 
Free for 14 stamps from the Proprietors, M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM, 


WHEN: 


BEME D>: 
OE RUE? 


Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by Ivoram Broruens, 198, Strand, aforesaid.—Saturpay, Feervary 11, 





Metropolitan Machinists’ Company, Li, 
75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT > iran 
_N.B, Every JUNO guarantee 


ED.PINAUD 


‘PARIS, 37, B‘ de Strasbourg 


ED. PINAUD i ap 
| ag IXORA BREON! | AIDA 


'D. PINAUD'S QUININE V WATER 


rid 
} tonic ; hair fr ay 


ED. PINAUD'S IXORA SOAP 


The best soap known, 


prevents the 


Sold by all First-class Perfumers, 


Wholesale: R, HOVENDEN & SONS, 
31, Berners Street (Oxford Street), London, W. 








1803. 
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